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THE FORMING OF CATEGORIES IN RESEARCH® 


Dor GLAS KE. SCATES 


Director of Rese arch, Cincinnati Public Schools 


lie chief technical problem of frequency studies is the formation of 
propriate categories in which frequencies mas be secured. The souree 
difficulty in these studies does not lie in the recognition and counting 
usually these are sufficiently discrete units for easy 


separate objects; 
The diffieulty lies in de 


lentification, sueh as pages, lines, errors, ete. 

nining suitable divisions amone the more general characteristics of 
ese units; that is, in deciding pon, characterizing, and delimiting the 
lasses into which these units shall be placed. The problem is then, what 


shall be counted, and what groups shall 


nds of pages, lines, errors, ete., 
be kept separate among them ? 
The formation of appropriate categories is a rather general problem 
research. It is essentially a process of noting similarities and differ- 
ences, delimiting concepts, and fitting them into an integrating scheme. 
lf one analy zes research procedures, he will see how these Processes under 


Selecting a problem is a matter of delimiting 


lic most of the steps in it. 
he field of work; selecting tactors for study, selecting sources of data, 
defining units for measuring or enumerating data, and choosing aspects 
the collected data as a basis for analysis, all involve the processes ot 
wrestling 


perceptual and conceptual differentiation and synthesis. In 
vith the problems of securing satisfactory categories for data-gathering 
ustruments, therefore, one is, in effect, epitomizing the whole of research 

In a certain sense, all of the normative-survey techniques, for example, 
May be said to depend directly upon the use of suitable eategories. The 
tems ina test are selected aspects of a more general set of abilities, which 
they are to sample. Questionnaires and check-lists consist of aspeets ot 


some particular set of conditions, these aspects being set up as categories 


This article is a section from a forthcoming book, The Methodolo of Ed 
tional Research, by Carter V. Good, A. 8. Barr, and D. E. Seates, to be pul lished 
the D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
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within which the returns will be summarized. Other methods of collecting 
data such as the interview, direct observation, and instrumental measure 
ment also imply the use of distinet categorical elements. 

The worker encounters the problem of categorization at two different 
points in the research process. The first of these, and the simpler, is th« 
choosing of those aspects of any group of objects which one desires to 
study to see how these aspects vary from one object to another. If one is 
to compare different textbooks, for example, what aspects of textbooks 


will he seleet to study ? 


There are of course many objective aspects of 
textbooks, such as chapters, paragraphs, lines, words, pictures, and the 
like. One ean count these; but when he is considering doing so, he should 
ask himself, by what manner will I have advanced the understanding and 
competence of educators when I have counted these things? Or, somewhat 
more narrowly, will the counting of these things answer the basie ques 
tions involved in the problem of my research ? 
If one goes on to consider the less objective qualities of textbooks. such 
as stvle, scholarship and authenticity, seope and breadth of treatment. 
emphasis, interest, articulation with the experiential background of a 
particular group of pupils, and the like, he begins to realize something of 
the many characteristics which a textbook has. How shall he choose thos 
aspeets which are significant for his purpose? Are there other aspects that 
would be still more significant if he could think of them? And (practi 
cally), how can he measure or count them after he has thought of them? 
The goal of this first type of category forming is to choose those aspects 
(categories) of the objects being studied which will represent the factors 
necessary to afford a satisfactory answer to the principal questions which 
are raised in the problem under investigation. Or, looking at it in the other 
direction, the purpose is to analyze the problem into components which 
are observable in the group of objects to be studied. One wishes to secure 
evidence on a set of aspeets which, when taken together, will provide a 
trne representation both of the objects and of the general variable eon 
stituting his problem. To secure these one must study both his problem 
and the objects. We speak of ‘‘choosing”’ or ‘‘seleeting’’ aspects; in real 
ity the process is more than this, for one must perceive in his problem and 
in the objects those elements which form quantifiable aspects, and which, 
at the same time, embrace enough of the essential characterizing elements 
of each so that elements of crucial importance will not be omitted. 
Much of the difficulty with mechanical research lies at this point - 
either in aecepting a problem which permits of nothing more than routine 
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tudy, or of seeing nothing more in the problem than what a wooden in- 
erpretation of it affords. The research consumer who is charged with the 
esponsibility for managing the practical affairs of education may not be 
ble to put his finger on what is lacking in certain research studies, but 
eis in many ceases certain that the conclusions are not sound. The trouble 
frequently is that the worker failed to see in his problem its essential ele- 
ments, without which his conclusions are relatively insignificant, if not 
misleading. If one is ingenious enough to formulate the appropriate cate- 
vories, even counting words may tell him which textbook was the most en- 
vaging, the best written, the most suitable, ete.; to get worth-while re- 
search one must break down these more common general concepts into 
word groups or classes so that, when the words within these different 
classes are counted, the totals will have telling significance. 

This first type of categorization is concerned chiefly then with an 
analysis of the problem, in terms of characteristics of the field. It vields 
rubries under which data are gathered. It is essential in constructing 
tests, questionnaires, check-lists, and other sehedules which are or might 
be prepared in advance of receiving the data. The second type of eategori- 
zation is somewhat the reverse of the first. It is concerned chiefly with an 
analysis of the field, but in terms of, or from the point of view of, the re- 
search problem. It also yields captions within which data may be placed, 
hut it does so only after specimens have been collected from the field, ana- 
lyzed, and elasses made which will fit them and arrange them into logical 
relationships. It may be said that the first type is essentially a division 
of the problem (or the general variable constituting the problem) which 
will fit the field, and the second type is a division of the field whieh will 
fit the problem. It is more important that the first be complete with re- 
spect to the problem, and that the second be complete with respect to the 
field. The second type is probably the more difficult, and fortunately, 
seems to be required somewhat less often. 

An example of the second approach to category formation is furnished 
by the analysis of literature, such as the curriculum studies sponsored by 
Bobbitt for the purpose of ascertaining the major fields of human concern. 
The ‘‘major fields’? were not set up in advance; they emerged from an 
examination of the literature. It is true that they were used to gather the 
frequeney of occurrence of each one, but they grew nevertheless out of the 
analysis of the field, and could not have been set up, with propriety, in 
advanee. Similarly, a codification of errors found in informal manu- 
seripts will be based principally upon the types of errors found, not upon 


; 
| 
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an @ prior’ examination-—unless one has built up his categories from pr 


vious experience with the same type of material. These statements do no! 


mean that one cannot start out with some tentative categories, but the 
mean that the categories are properly indigenous to the field being studied 

(‘ategorization of this seeond type is at best a complex matter, ar 
there are no simple rules to make it easy. It may be of some help to refer 
to certain eriteria whieh one shoul | bear in mind while working to pro 
duce a classification scheme. Three of these will be mentioned, namely 
purpose, differentiation, and homogeneity. The purpose of the researe 
study must be satisfied by the categories which are established. This pu 
pose should be the determining factor in choosing between many different 
possibilities of division. Differentiation relates to the distinetions betwee 
the eategories; they should be different. they should not overlap, and th: 
basis of differentiation should be clear and reasonably consistent. Homo 
geneity re lates to the Opposite characteristics of the classes. All of thi 
eases which fall within any single category should be satisfactorily sim 


That ms, the \ should POSSESS enough characteristies in eommon so th 


they belong together In addition, the entire set of eategories should 
possess enough common elements so that they ean logically be regarde 
as be longing in the same series, 


To produce a classification scheme which satisfies these eriteria usual! 
ealls for a wood deal of trving and read justing. Although 
bases for classifieation is to be made in the light of one’s purpose, it is no 
always easy to tell how different bases will suit one’s purpose; and, 
begin with, one has to perceive a variety of bases for classification befor 
he ean seleet from among them. It is true that, with the multiplicity 
aspeets whieh ordinary phenomena present, classification could procee 
on almost any basis. For « xample, the animal kingdom could he elassific 
not on the basis of structure, but on the basis of weight, or length of lift 
or numerical predominance, or other bases. One will probably say that 
such bases would not be satisfactory for science, and perhaps they would 
not. But before one can judge the relative satisfaetoriness of any basis for 
his division he must see a number of different possibilities, Then he has t 
try out several of these possibilities to see whether the characteristies o1 
whieh he would like to make divisions can be observed satisfactorily 
whether they furnish divisions that are useful for his purpose, ete. 

A fair way to begin classification is to approach it empirically instea: 
of theoretically. One may begin his classification by noting the eases (ob 


jects, or phenomena which he has assembled which seem to be different 
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to belong appropriately to different groups. One may, in fact, make 
juite a classification scheme merely by writing down the names of ob- 
sof his study which experience or cursory examination has indicated 
m are different. When he has proceeded on this basis for a while, he 
soon run into difficulties of classification which will foree upon him a 
tical analysis of his attempts. Out of this examination should come a 
rer idea of the basis he is using to differentiate his classes, as well as a 
nement in the classes which he has temporarily set up. 
Perhaps as a matter of pure theory the forming of categories would 
he commenced until all of the specimens had been collected. As a 
etical matter, however, this is frequently impossible, and is probably 
ittle consequence. It is reasonable to gather a few data (specimens), 
to draw upon one’s experiences if they are sufficient, and to attempt a 
liminary classification on this basis. One may then gather more data, 
try out his tentative seheme on these. If it works, well and good; he 
vather more data. Usually, however, he finds that, in the light of new 
lis early scheme must be modified. He may need only to add new 
tegories; he may find that he must reconsider his basis of classification ; 
nd he is likely to find that he needs to re-define some of his classes, and 
ange their limits. The process of categorization thus continues, with 
thering a few data, fitting them into a scheme, and then adjusting the 
scheme where necessary to accord with the facets observed. It is under- 
stood that in all of these steps, one will keep constantly in mind the de- 
inds of his purpose, and that tentative outlines and subsequent adjust- 


ents will be made in the light of such needs as well as in terms of the 


lhe steps taken in the Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study (by 
provide an interesting illustration 


W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples 
In the study 


building eategories to classify a large number of items. 
f teachers traits. an initial list of 2800 trait-actions was assembled. These 
vere then grouped (‘‘translated’’) under 83 different traits which were 
ther mentioned or selected to represent all of the trait actions. Finally, 
ese S3 heads were redueed to 25 heads by combining (‘‘telescoping’’) 
ose Which seem d to be reasonably similar. (The number 2 Was selected 
rbitrarily as providing a list that would be sufficiently detailed for prae 


Both the ‘‘translating’’ and the “telescoping” were done 


In the study ot 


lieal purposes, 
n the basis ot majority judgement ofa group of pe rsons.? 

"A somewhat different procedure for forming eategories is reported by Bart and 
rr, A. S., A Introduction to the 
1931), pp. 328 336. 


ns in a study of 209 rating seales.—Ba Scientifie 


ly of Classroom supervision New York: | leton Co., 
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teacher activities, a master-list of 1001 was finally evolved from an iy 
collection of some 12,000 statements. A number of the original statements 
were experimentally classified on the basis of similarity in verb-ob ject 
That is, on the basis of similar actions directed toward the same objec 
purpose. It was found however that language is too variable in expressing 
the same idea, so that this basis was abandoned. Finally seven main ¢ 
visions were chosen to represent the large aspects of a teacher’s relations 
to her environment—-to subject matter, to pupils, to other profession; 
workers, to parents, ete. As a matter of fact, the seven divisions do not 
represent seven entirely different objects of relationship; it was found 
desirable (as is usually the case) to depart somewhat from strict logic, and 
recognize minor divisions in one of the object-classes as constituting di/ 
ferent major divisions; e.g., teacher relations to pupils constitute thre 
of the seven main categories. Other elements also enter into the mai 
classification at places; for example, the purpose of the teacher’s actiy 
ties is recognized in the division relating to her professional advancement 
Again, such variance or modification of a classification basis is typieal | 
most practical schemes. Below the level of main divisions, the activities 


were classified into subdivisions. sections, and subsections, with an ocea 


sional secondary subsection, on the basis of logical homogeneity and dif m 

ferentiation. 
Probably the chief difficulty of classification grows out of the faet that ' 
objects do not belong to any single system of classes, but to an intricat: - 
net work of systems. While we speak of a basis of differentiation, it must ey 
be recognized that what we really use in a classification scheme that is at di. 
vor 


all elaborate, is a hierarchy of bases. By way of illustration we may refer 
again to the classification of the animal kingdom. While it may be sai 
that the basis of classification is that of structure, such a generality does 
not tell one at what point to make the division between the different pl 

mary divisions, or the orders, families, genera, and species. If one could 


see in objects only the characteristies which differentiate them with 1 


spect to any one level, and this level were appropriate to his purpose, | 
problem of classification would be simple. But what one really sees is : 
host of characteristics belonging to different levels of any given hierareh) 
so that he sees objeets differing tn several respects and similar in others 
and he does not know whether these differences are sufficient to throw 1 
objects into separate classes for his purpose or not. What one has to ¢ 


therefore is in effect to classify the various characteristics of a set of ol 


jects into different levels of generality, select those that belong on a lev: 


Ree 
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appears to be suitable for his purpose, and use these, disregarding 
irities or differences which occur on other levels of generality. 

While one does not typically follow such a process—beeause it is much 

rreat a task for the ordinary study—he must accomplish approxi- 

ely the same result by short-cut methods if he finally arrives at a 

eme which is logically defensible. It must be said, on the other hand, 

t there are many practical classification schemes in everyday use which 

not highly logieal, but which seem to work with a high degree of satis- 

toriness. For most purposes we want something that is serviceable 
ther than theoretically finished, and the student should ordinarily strive 

he direction of the praectieal—else he will probably never complete his 

dy. As examples of practical classification one may study the tables of 
ntents of eneyelopedias, or of textbooks, or other thought skeletons of 
rvanized material. 

In closing this topie it should be said that classification is a mental 
henomenon and not an objective one. Objects differ from one to another; 
hut the grouping of these objects into classes is a product of the mind. 
tccognition of this fact will help make clear that classification is as much 

matter of purpose as it is of objective facts. The facts do not of them- 
selves indicate the scheme of classification ; this must grow out of the mind 
i the worker, considering the facts in the light of his purpose. As a final 
caution, it should be repeated that what one finds as a result of his study 
may be determined largely by the particular categories which he sets up; 
these are satisfactory, his results may be representative; if the cate 


vories are poorly set up, his results may be entirely misleading. 
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RELATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFICIENCIES OF THE LEt 
TURE AND DISCUSSION METHODS IN A UNIVERSITY 
COURSE IN AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
J. R. GERBERICH AND K. O. WARNER 


Universitu of Arkansas 


A controlled experiment designed to furnish information concerning 


1} 


i¢ relative instructional efficiencies of the lecture and discussion methods 
was conducted in two sections of the University of Arkansas course in 
\merican National Government during the first semesters of 1932-33 and 
1953-34. The classes were all taught by the same instructor. Althoug! 
ormal lecture technique was the general practice in the leeture seetions 
oceasional opportunities for questions and discussion were allowed at 1 
in vinning of the class period or as seemed desirable during the leetur 
It was the aim of the instructor in the diseussion sections to direct the dis 
‘ussion and to integrate subject matter without recourse to the form: r 
ecture. The same references, assignments, and time allotments were ad 
hered to tor the seetions being compar “dl during both semesters of 
experiment. 

In order to obtain a measure which eould validly be used for matehing 
students in the two sections of the course, the authors prepared a test di 
signed to measure the aptitude and background possessed by the students r" 


for the study of American National Government. The test, slightly mod 


fied for the second year of the experiment consisted of five parts, two o ) ait 
which measured reading comprehension for short selections and abilit ur 
to integrate the content of longer selections dealing with subject matte: 1 


ota political and sociological nature. The other parts measured gener: 
information, basic vocabulary in American Government, and ability to i 
terpret faets of a political, economic, or sociological nature. All students 
took these initial tests during the first two meetings of the course. T! 
timing was liberal enough to permit all to finish. Reliability coefficients 
of .79 for the 1932-33 and .78 for the 1933-54 aptitude measures show t! 
eXaminations to possess satisfactory accuracy or consistency of measure 
ment 

Seores on objective examinations given at the conelusion of the cours 
were useful as final criteria for both semesters of the experiment. For tly 
second year, the criterion of final viewpoint on an attitudes questionnaire 
was also used. The final objective examinations, differing slightly for th 


two years, consisted of nearly two hundred items of multiple-respons 


574 
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ching, and true false types. Given without time restriction, they re- 

red ninety to one hundred minutes of working time for the median stu- 

The items of the tests were selected carefully and critically with a 

y toward measurement of important tangible outcomes of the course. 

liability coefficients of .91 and .87 for the 1932-35 and 1933-34 tests re- 

. vetively show the aceuraey or consistency of the examinations to be 
olly satisfactory for group measurement. 

, The basie requirement that any scores which are used for matching 

nd idents in a controlled group experiment be significantly and directly 

lated to the eriteria of final achievement is satisfied by the correlation 

Ns wflicients between aptitude and final examination scores of .64 for 

1952-33 and .58 for 1933-34. 

r lable I presents the mean scores and standard deviations for the com- 

lis able lecture and diseussion groups for both semesters of the experl- 

ent. Although the classes numbered from twenty-eight to forty -five stu- 

ul ents, only those students for whom both initial and final measures were 

lable and whose aptitude scores contributed to comparability of mean 


ores and standard deviations were used in the final equating of sections. 


( comparable groups were established in each case by the inelusion of 


smany as possible of the students without foregoing comparability. Ref- 
ts rence Was in no ease made to final examination scores during the progress 


the matching of groups. It becomes apparent from an examination of 


0 Tih comparable mean Scores and standard dey jations for the heterogeneous 


vroups that close equation was obtained on this initial measure of aptitude. 
el Developments later in this paper will indicate the reason for the inclusion 


the above-average and below-average groups in this table. 


is TABLE I 


rATUS OF Matrcuep LECTURE AND DIscuSSION GROUPS ON 
‘ APTITUDE EXAMINATIONS OF 1052-55 AND 1933-54 


n 
Lecture Discussion 
( ip Year No. Mean 5. D No Mean 5s. D 
I rogeneou 1932-33 28 117.50 17.76 23 117.39 18.47 
1933-34 28 122.32 21.53 sl 122.26 21.17 
\ e-Averawe 1932-33 17 129.35 9.54 13 130.62 12.33 
‘ 1933-34 15 138.13 10.09 17 137.24 1.37 
v-Averag 1932-33 1! 98.73 7.13 10 0900 7.21 
1933-34 13 103.77 14.75 14 104.29 17.12 
¢ For this and the following table, data for the beterogencous groups were computed from a grouped 
en distribution while those for the above-average and b w-average groups were computed trom 
ipe cores 
| 
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Achievement on the final semester examination is shown in Tabl 


scores and their probable errors, this table presents evidence concer 


the reliability of the differences in final achievement." 


TABLE II 
FINAL ACHIEVEMENT STATUS OF THE MATCIIED LECTURE AND 
DISCUSSION Groups FoR 1932-33 AND 1933-34 


I] 


lor the @roups whose initial status is given above. In addition to mea 


Lecture Discussion D> 
Group Year No Mean P.E No Mean P.E Diff.* P.E 4 I 
Heterogeneous 1932-33 28 117.50+3.11 23 115.00 + 2.56 2.50 1.03 0.62 
1933-34 28 87. 50+ 2.67 31 87.26 +3.00 0.24 1.09 0 
Above-Average 1932-33 120.71 +3.68 13 124.15+3.97 5.56 5.41 
Below-Averngze O8.73 10 103.40 +3.89 1.67 5.05 0.9 
1934-34 13 75.31 +. 08 76.08 +4.42 0.77 5.38 0 


*Positive differences indicate higher mean scores for the lecture group; negative differences show |} 


The difference between the mean seores of 117.50 and 115.00 for th 


leeture and diseussion groups of 1932-33 is shown to be 0.62 times its prob 
| | 


able error. That this difference is far from reliable is shown by the fa 


that the chances are only 66 in 100 that it represents a true difference 


ereater than zero. For the second year of the experiment the lectur 


vroup again attained the higher mean seore but the difference between th 


comparable groups for 1933-34 is only 0.06 times its probable error. It 


may, therefore, be concluded from these findings that there is little evi 


dence to justify a belief in the superiority of either teaching method for 


hererovgeneous Yroups of students. 


It is frequently advisable in controlled studies of teaching method to 


determine the relative efficiencies of the two methods not only for a het 


erogeneous grouping of the students but also for groups divided or see 


tioned in terms of their potentialities for success in the subjeet. For this 


reason, therefore, the same students involved in the matched leeture and 


discussion groups were split into above-average and below-average groups 


'MeCall, Willian \ lo rpertment in Education New York: M 
millan Co., 1925), p. 192. Where N 20 < 30, the probable error of the mean was 
S.D. 
computed by the formula P.E.™ 6745 ; where N 10 < 20, the formula 
YN 
S.D 
used wis M O745 The used to determine the reliabiliti 
VN 2 
of the differences as P 
f tl ifferen was P.E., VPE PE 
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sely equated as possible on the aptitude examination. The last four 
of Table I indicate the degree to which it was possible to equate these 
ps. It is evident that the mean scores and standard deviations on the 

tude examination are not as closely in agreement as is desirable in a 

rolled-group experiment. However, the difficulties of obtaining equiv- 

we for both the above-average and below-average groups were en- 
ced by the necessity of using exactly the same scores as were used for 
homogeneous group and the necessity of using every score. Therefore, 
ist be recognized that only approximate equation of the comparable 
ps was obtained. 

\n examination of the data of Table II brings out the fact that for 
1932-33 the above-average lecture group surpassed the comparable dis- 

ssion group on the final test by a difference 1.03 times its probable error. 
he control group showed superiority by a difference 0.92 times its prob- 
error for the below-average levels. These differences indicate chances 
(76 and 73 in 100 respectively of true differences greater than zero. The 
results for 1933-34, although the lecture groups again scored higher at the 
hove-average level, show negligibly small differences. Although these 
esults in themselves are far from conelusive, they do perhaps raise the 
wssibility that with more complete discrimination of procedures in the 
ecture and diseussion sections and with rigid adherence to these highly 
lifferentiated techniques, more conclusive evidence to support these tenta- 
ve findings might be obtained. 

In addition to the measurement of the tangible outcomes of instruction 
by the final objective examination for both semesters of the experiment, 
the 1933-34 investigation attempted to measure the more intangible out- 
comes evidenced by attitudes and points of view on controversial, semi- 
controversial, and commonly misunderstood issues. Attitudes toward 
such issues are frequently based on misconceptions or inadequate informa- 
tion; therefore, it seems justifiable to conclude that the information ae- 

iired by the student during the progress of a course should influence his 
ewpoint on issues to which the information pertains. 

A questionnaire composed of thirty-seven statements was filled out by 

e students at the initial meeting of the school vear and again at the final 
meeting of the semester. The students responded to these items by placing 
eck marks in the three columns headed ** Yes,’’ ** Undeeided,’’ and 
No.” The sample items given below indicate the nature of the state 


ents to which the students reacted. 
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Members of Congress are largely dominated by Wall Street and othe 
moneyed interests 

The present full development of the navy is due largely to the expert 
lobbying of admirals and other naval officials. 

As an instrument of government in the U.S., the Supreme Court is 
more powerful than either the legislative branch (Congress 
the exeeutive branch (President) of government. 

Student reactions to the items of the questionnaire were analyzed on 
for what is by and-large the most Important interpretation of sueh data 
student attitudes on a radicalism-conservatism seale. The items of ¢ 
questionnaire were rated by four qualified judges who indicated which ex 
treme response ‘Yes’? or **No’’—was the more radical or liberal view 
pont, Kach student questionnaire was then seored by assigning two 
points to each radical re sponse, one point to each undecided response, and 
no points to each conservative response for each of the twenty-seven items 
upon which all four of the judges or three of the four agreed upon the 
radicalism-conservatism placement. By the use of these weightings a scor 
was obtained for each student on a radical-conservatism seale for both his 
initial and his final questionnaire responses. Reliability coefficients of .67 
and .69 for the initial and final responses respectively show the question 
naire to be only reasonably reliable, although suffier ntly so To Warranh! 
the general group comparison for which the seores are used. Table II] 
presents both initial and final data coneerning leeture and diseussior 


groups matehed on the basis of the initial response. 


TABLE III 


INITIAL AND FINAL STATUS OF LeecTURE AND 
Le D n 
Dif 
I No Me Ss. D N \l i s. D Diff i 


Close equation on mean seores and standard deviations for the initia 
attitudes of the leeture and diseussion Lroups is shown in Table IIL. Fin: 
mean seores of 39.38 for the leeture group and 36.09 for the diseussio! 
vroup differ by score This difference is 2.59 times the probab!| 
error of the difference The chanees are therefore 96 in 100 that the le 
ture technique is more conducive to the development of liberal vie wpoint 
than the diseussion method. The difference of 1.88 between the standar 


deviations of the leeture and discussion Yroups is 2.09 times its probabl 


| 
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' ror, indicating 92 chanees in 100 that the leeture method results in a 
eater diversity of attitude than does the diseussion method. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

8 A controlled-group investigation of the relative instructional efficien- 
es of the leeture and discussion methods was conducted during the first 
wmesters of 1932-33 and 1933-34 in University of Arkansas classes in 
\merican National Government. Instruction, time allotment, course con 

ent, and all other factors except teaching method were controlled. 
Criteria of final achievement were an objective final examination 
covering the tangible outeomes of instruction for 1952-33 and a similar 
examination plus a measure of attitudes toward political and govern 
mental issues for 1933-34. Only small and unreliable differences in final 
‘hievement for heterogeneous initially-equated groups were found for 


Tis 
ther semester of the experiment. However, when the groups were di 


- ided into above-average and below-average sections, the findings for both 
ip ars indieated superiority for the above-average students in the lecture 
_ sections and for the below-average students in the discussion sections. Al- 
™ hough these differences were in no case reliable, and the differences for 
? 1932-33 were relatively slight, the agreement in direction of the differences 
: found for the two vears suggests the possibility that more complete differ- 
u entiation of teehniques or more rigid adherence to the formal lecture and 


vroup diseussion methods might well bring out the reliability of the dif 
ferences obtained. 

A comparison of matched groups on a radicalism-conservatism scale of 
attitudes for the 1933-34 investigation showed 96 chances in 100 of a real 
difference favoring a more liberal final attitude on the part of the lecture 
students. 

The authors feel that these findings, when viewed as a whole, suggest 
superiority of the leeture technique as a means of liberalizing the view- 
point of students and perhaps as Sup rior to the discussion technique for 
bringing about desirable informational outeomes in the above-averag 
students. It is likewise probably true that below-average students profit 


more in tangible outeomes of the course under the discussion method of 


teaching. 
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WHAT DO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS KNOW ABOUT 
HOW TO STUDY? 
Henry MILLS 
University of Buffalo 

DuRING the past three years the University of Buffalo has been carry 
ing on a study designed to improve the articulation between high schoo! 
and college, particularly as it affects the superior student.’ As one phase 
of this investigation the staff of the study have been trying to determine 
for this group the value of a course in ‘*how to study.’”’ 

Designed to meet three times a week for the school year and to earry 
one-half unit of eredit, the course as first given was largely exploratory 
in nature and restricted to four high school classes. At the end of the first 
semester the work was extended to other groups and, in the attempt to dis 
cover how much high school pupils know about methods of study which 
are generally accepted as being psychologically sound, these new groups 
were given, at the first regular meeting of the class, an objective test which 
had been constructed to serve as an end test for the first half of the course 
as given to the previous groups. It was felt that the performance of these 
pupils on the test would serve to indieate rather accurately just what por- 
tions of the subject would prove to be new material for them and, there- 
fore, what the emphasis should be in the development of the course. 

The test used is composed of eighty-five items: Sixty of these are mul- 
tiple choice in nature while twenty-five conform to the true-false type. 
The individual items ineluded in the test were contributed by the several 
members of the staff of the study who were at the time teaching ‘‘ how to 
study’? in the loeal high schools. Each item was carefully studied by this 
group in the attempt to make it as valuable a measuring instrument as pos- 
sible. In group discussion better wording than the original was frequently 
suggested, different and more promising alternatives advanced in the ease 
of the multiple choice questions, and, in general, the possibilities of the 
different items composing the test greatly improved. The test thus rep- 
resents the joint efforts of individuals closely in touch with the problems 
involved in teaching ‘‘ how to study’’ to high school students. 

In the form in which the test was finally administered to the several 
groups, those who had completed one semester’s study of the subject and 

* This study has been made possible through a grant from the General Edueation 
Board. For a deseription of the scope of the study and results to date see Jones, E. 8. 

Editor Studies in Articulation of High School and College, University of Buffalo 
Studies, LX, Buffalo: University of Buffalo, 1954. 
580 
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ose who were just beginning it, the different phases of the work rep- 
esented and the number of questions devoted to each were as follows: 


Number of 


Topic Questions 

|. Techniques involved in note-taking and outlining ........... 8 
’. Conditions favoring effective 4 
Preparing for and writing examinations.............. 
>. Methods of developing interests and the nature of 

§. Psychology of learning 

c. Nature of reflexes, instincts, and habits............... 6 


d. General principles governing learning (unspaced vs. 
spaced learning, over-learning, laws of learning, 


The number of questions devoted to each topic refleets fairly acecu- 
rately the emphasis it received in the course. Thus the major emphasis 
during the work of the first semester, which this examination was designed 
to cover, was (1) to help the students acquire a skill in note-taking, which 
could then be used as a tool in the rest of the course,’ (2) to acquaint them 
with the contributions to the problems of study afforded by even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of psychology, and (3) to develop the skills which are 
generally believed to contribute to optimal performance on examinations 

It should be noted that the test does not cover the fields of reading, vo- 
cabulary study, or problem solving. These constituted the nucleus of the 
course as given during the second semester of that year and consequently 
were not included. In the discussion which follows, this limitation should 
be kept in mind. 

The reliability of the test as determined by the split-half method and 
stepped up by the Spearman-Brown formula is .73—a figure high enough 
to warrant its use for group comparisons. The only claim to validity lies 


As a device to further articulation between high sehool and college for these 
pupils, they were introduced slowly and carefully to the lecture method of instruction. 
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in the faet that the test represents the pooled judgments of four instr 
tors who were thoroughly familiar with the literature on study techniques 
and who were at the time conducting courses in this subject in differen: 
high sehools. This, however, seems sufficient basis for suggesting that 1 
questions used were probably valid measures of the pupil’s knowledge o} 
**how to study It would appear, therefore, that the test is a reasonably 
satisfactory instrument for the purposes it was designed to serve. 

Kight groups in all took the test. In four classes it served as an end 
test and in four as a pre-test. Of the former, three were ‘‘how to study 
classes in different high schools composed largely of juniors but with som: 
seniors included; the fourth was a elass of high school freshmen. Thre 
ot the tour groups for which the test served as a pre-test were made up ot 
JUnLOrPS and seniors in high school, while the fourth ineluded members o 
a ‘“‘how to study’? course given by the University of Buffalo for thos: 
members of its freshman elass who were in the bottom two-fifths of their 
high schoo! graduating elass. In every case, except the college freshmen 
the groups were composed of average or better than average students, thi 


definitely dull or failing pupil being exeluded. 


TABLE I 


Score OBJECTIVE TEST IN How To Stupy’’ 
SECURED BY THE SEVERAL GROUPS 
End-Test Pre-Test 
Number Mean Number Me 
\ Freshmar 14 s.2 
\ Jur 14 
| lu 52 7 
‘ ly 20 584 
I> lu ~ i2 4.4 
} lu 30 $5.0 
Ju 16 $3.7 
15.4 


In Table I the mean seores secured on this test by these groups are pr 
sented. The information contained in this table is rather signifieant. Dis 
counting the aL rformance of the high school freshmen (School A) and 
School B, the former due to the faet that they had attended high schoo 
only one semester and the latter because they were inferior to the other 
high school groups on every test of achievement and ability used, it is es 
dent that secondary school students without the benefit of a ‘‘how t 
st idly ** course secure cnough information about this phase of their wor! 
to enable them to make a mean score on the test (approximately 45) whic! 


is at the most only about fourteen points less than that earned by groups 


j 

rer 

\] 
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ch have had the benefit of training in this field. Apparently a course 
ies how to study ’’ designed for the last year in high school may take for 
ent ited on the part of average or better than average students a fair 

wledge of what constitutes good study techniques. 

More detailed item analyses of the test results demonstrates that the 


vty son for the difference in the mean scores is to be found in part in the 
t that those for whom it served as a pre-test were very largely ignorant 
vd ‘ the psychological terms used in some of the test items. There were, for 
imple, fifteen of the items on which less than thirty pereent of the group 
ne secured the right answer. Of these at least nine involved psychological 
wt ierms, the others touching on some phase of the new-type examinations. 
of lhe items on which the smallest proportions of the pre-test group were 
0 successful involved the following concepts: 
Percent 
Concept Answering 
Correctly 
Concentration—two items... 23.4 and 7.8 
Association as a phase 15.6 
Spaced learning—two items...............e.eeee8. 20.8 and 28.6 


lf the nine items of this nature be excluded, and a student nowhere en- 
counters them in his high school courses, it is evident that pupils are as 
vell able to recognize correct study habits before beginning the formal 
study of this field as are those who have completed a course in the subject. 
\pparently, as far as these students are concerned, the knowledge of effi- 
ent study habits, within the field covered by the test, is picked up from 
the work done in other courses and, while the psychological basis for these 


rocedures is lacking, the actual methods are known. 


CONCLUSION 


The contribution of a ‘‘how to study’’ course, then, to the extent the 
est deseribed is a valid one, must lie in the opportunity it affords to turn 
nowledge into habit, to bridge the gap between theory and _ practice. 
lhere is little question but that a knowledge of the correct principles of 
udy and the actual practice of these principles represent two quite dif- 
erent aspects of the school life of the pupil. Consequently, the fact that 


5 
| 
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5S4 


students know the correct procedures in studying does not necessarily 


mean excluding any consideration of such individuals during a form; 
course in ‘‘how to study.’’ It does mean, however, that the knowledg 
aspect can largely be taken for granted, except for the work in psychology 
and the energy of the instructor directed toward devising means of help. 
ing the pupils make habitual what they know are the most efficient met) 


ods of study. 
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PERSONAL REASONS FOR THE DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 
IN SMALLER SCHOOLS 


DONALD L, SIMON 
Superintendent Public Schools, Griffith, Indiana 


lo be suecessful a teacher must have desirable personal traits. The 
lity of the introductory statement is revealed in a recent investiga- 
on of causes of turnover among teachers in smaller secondary schools.’ 
Causes of teacher-withdrawals were obtained in the main by interviews 
with 87 county and 81 town superintendents of Indiana covering the 
period from 1927 to 1933.2 The personal and related reasons for dismissal, 
as given by the superintendents, were classified into 45 statements and are 
reprodueed in Table I. Of 1769 reasons for the dismissal of teachers and 
administrators, 332, or 18.8 percent, represent deficiencies in personal 
The reasons, presented in Table I, for the dismissal of members of the 
ling corps serve as evidence that teachers and administrators must 
ssess or develop desirable personal traits if they wish to continue in 
vervice. An analysis of the reasons for dismissal indicates that the staff 
members were deficient in such traits as ‘*‘ Leadership,’’ ‘* Refinement,’’ 
Codperation,’’ ‘‘ Adaptability,’’ ‘‘Industry,’’ and ‘‘Honesty.’** The 
results of the analysis are given in Table II and lead to the conclusion 
at teachers and administrators were dismissed because : 
1. They were deficient in qualities of leadership. Judging by the num- 
ber of dismissals, a teacher or principal must be able to control his pupils 
it he wishes to sueceed in a small secondary school. Some superintendents 


and employing officials seem to prefer a ‘‘disciplinarian.’’ Furthermore, 


‘ 


teacher or principal must have ‘‘ personality,’’ although the informants 

Simon, Donald Lionel. ‘‘ Turnover Among Teachers in the Smaller Secondary 
wls of Indiana,’’ Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Department of Education 
versity of Chicago, 1935. 


“In a few eases causes of turnover were obtained from school officials’ by corre- 
ndence, Two principals in towns without superintendents were interviewed for in 
ition on ¢auses of turnover. 

For the purpose of consolidating the reasons for dismissal under a few dominant 
ts, ‘* Leadership’’ is interpreted to include such traits as ‘* Forcefulness,’’ ‘*‘ Mag 
sm,’” and ‘*Originality’’; ‘‘ Refinement,’’ such traits as ‘‘ Attractiveness,’’ ‘‘Con 
rateness,’’ ‘*Good Judgment,’’ ‘* Neatness,’’ ‘‘Open-mindedness,’’ and ‘‘ Self 


rol’’; and such traits as ‘‘Carefulness,’’ Dependability,’’ ‘‘ En 


ism,’’ Promptness,’’ and ‘‘ Progressiveness, ’’ 
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TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF PERSONAL AND RELATED REASONS FOR THE DISMISSAL OF ADMID 
rRATORS AND TEACHERS IN SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Number of Staff Members 


Reasons (in Rank Order Adminis leachers 
trutors 
Men Women 
Weakness in discipline 23 32 ‘ 
21 


ck of cooperation l 7 
Lack of personality l 1 13 ® 
Immoralit 2 7 5 
Lack of adaptation 5 5 i 
loo much attention to the opposite vex l 
Un tfu 6 
In difficulty with employers i ; 5 
Unpopular with pupils 3 
ire tu pay financial obligations 4 
Insubordination 2 2 4 
Talked too much 2 
Didn't work at »b 1 3 
In difficulty with principal l 5 t 
I 
Lack of social adjustment in community 2 l 
Embezzlement » 
Poor” organizer and administrator 5 
Careless l 2 
Disturbing element —wanted to run school l 
Lack of initiative 1 2 
Old-fashioned | 
loo dictatorial » 
opularity of depart 
Unpopularity of departmen 
(loach poor morale 2 
Conduct unbecoming a teacher l l 
Deterioration 
Lack of poise (neryvousnes 2 
Poor attitude 
Too many outside activities 2 
An out-and-out" fool 1 
—A radical politically I 
Coach too hot-headed 
Didn't fit in with better element l 
it 
High tempered 1 
Lack of progress I 
Low standards of pupil achievement I 
: Man teacher partial to girls with grades 
No ambittor plenty of abilit but would not work 
taised t much “hell” .n school system I su 
Religious fanatic l 
Ruled b wite | 
Thought he was too big for his job 1 
loo boisterous in attitude i 
U nsatisfactor principal n 


For all reasons D4 850 
For personal and related reasons 76 103 153 
Percent of all reasons 20.8 18.6 18.0 18 


lot 
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re not specific in expressing the meaning of the term. A principal must 
ible to organize and administer his school satisfactorily and should not 
w his wife to dictate school policies and procedures. 

». They showed a lack of refinement by exhibiting undesirable social 
d temperamental traits. Conduct unbecoming a teacher, as judged by 
standards of the rural or small town community, will not be tolerated. 
is indeed regrettable that members of the teaching profession must be 
«used of being immoral and of paying too much attention to the opposite 


It is not surprising, however, that they were dismissed when they 


TABLE II 
NumBer or STAFF MEMBERS DEFICIENT IN DOMINANT TRAITS AS INDICATED BY 
PERSONAL AND RELATED REASONS FOR DISMISSAI 
Teachers 
Dominant Tra in Which Deficient Adminis . All 
trators Men Women 

‘ ber 4 65 135 
ent $2.1 6.4 42.5 40.7 
Nu ber l od 71 
| nt 17.1 22.3 22.9 21.4 
be 7 lt {8 61 
1.2 15.5 24.8 18.4 
N be 16 i 
re 11.8 15.5 
Number S 6 16 
it 10 1.9 

7 
7.8 1.5 
mber 76 103 153 


vere so tactless as to talk ‘‘out-of-turn’’ or ‘‘too much.’’ The tempera- 
nental person finds his way into the classroom, but apparently he is not 
wanted, 

3. They failed to coéperate with school officials. A teacher cannot ex 
wet to be retained on a staff if he fails to co6perate with his principal or 
supervisor or is insubordinate toward school officials. Occasionally a 
teacher in service becomes a disturbing element and thereby brings about 
is own dismissal. 

4. They were unable to make satisfactory adjustments. The teacher’s 


nability to adjust himself to the community or to the school environment 


\ 
il 
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will cause him to be unpopular with the pupils and parents and may eaus 
boys and girls to dislike the subjects he teaches. For example, boys may 
not elect to take shop courses because they do not like the instructor. 

®. They were not industrious. The teacher or administrator who fails 
to work at his job will soon be discovered and then he will be looking for 
employment elsewhere. There is no place in the teaching profession for 
the person who is content to ‘‘get by’’ or who considers his work as a 
**side issue.’’ 

6. They were negligent in financial matters. School officials do not 
wish to retain members of the teaching corps who neglect to meet their 
financial obligations. They take the attitude expressed by one superin 
tendent: ‘*We have too many of this type in town now without import 
ing others.’* Although it may be difficult to believe, nevertheless, a few 
men were dismissed for the embezzlement of school funds. 

The foregoing evidence justifies questions regarding the selection and 
training of prospective teachers and the supervision of teachers in service 
(‘an a student's deficiencies in essential traits be discovered and remedial 
training be given before he enters upon a career as a teacher? How ean 
the supery isor discover deficiencies in personal traits early in a teacher's 
eareer and what can he do to assist the teacher in overcoming them? With 
better selection of candidates for training, with improved methods of 
guidance during training, and with adequate supervision during the first 
years of serv ice, the number of dismissals for personal and related reasons 


will doubtless be reduced in smaller schools 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FRESHMAN MARKS 
AND STUDY ENVIRONMENT 
BROTHER RICHARD 
Saint Mary’s Colleae, Winona, Minnesota 

‘ur purpose of this study is to determine the effect of different study 
environments on the scholastic achievement of freshmen at Saint Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota. Those freshmen who reside in a dormitory 
ire required to report to the supervised study-hall on the afternoons of 

|| school days for a study period of two hours and fifteen minutes. Such 
students were requested, if it was permitte d tospend all ora portion of this 
period in the library or with an instructor in cases where they were being 
viven special assistance. Students occupying a private room, singly or 
conjointly, were exempt from this requirement, as were all day-students 
who resided in the near-by town of Winona. In a few cases two students 
occupied a single private room but in the vast majority of cases the pri- 
ate rooms accommodated but one student. This study is therefore con- 
erned with the achievement of freshmen who study in three types of en- 

ronment, namely, the supervised study-hall, the private room, and the 
ome, 

In order to determine the effect of study environment on scholastic 
marks, it is necessary to isolate the influence of all other faetors which 
iffeet scholastic achievement. It is known that the marks made in high 
school and the scores made on psychological tests are related to the marks 
made in college. There are undoubtedly numerous other factors affecting 
the scholastic achievement of college freshmen such as neurotic tendency, 
definiteness of purpose, ete., but these, the study assumes, approximately 
balance one another in each of the three groups. The most satisfactory 
method of offsetting the differences in high school averages and psycho- 
logical examination scores is by matching of individual students. It is 
assumed that if each individual in one group is paired with one and only 
one individual in another group in intelligence and high school achieve 
ment, then any significant difference between the groups as a whole might 
be attributed to the difference in study environments. In comparison 1, 
each of the 46 ‘‘study-in-private rooms’ students was matched with a 
student from the *‘supervised-study’’ group. As there were 81 individ- 
als in the latter group, pairing was fairly simple. Comparisons 2 and 3 
were each limited to 25 eases, the number of students studying at home. 


Mor the three groups compared, data were available for 151 freshmen, all 


men students. 
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At the end of the first semester. the effect of the study conditions mw 


which the three groups had worked was measured in terms of the ma 


earned by each individual in the various groups. An average mark, hi 


after called 


‘orade-index’”’ 


was computed for each student for the 


term of the freshman year by allotting a value of 4 for A, 5 for B, 2 for ¢ 


1 for D, and O for E or F. 


credit that each mark represented, since it was assumed that the schedules 


No account was taken of the semester hours 


of the freshmen were quite similar and approximately equal in diffieult 


Table I shows the relative achievement of the three 


mean 


RELATIVE Ac 
N 
(;roup (ir 
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Stud n 
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Ro 
Comparison 2 
Studv-at 
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erade-index.’’ 


TABLE I 
EVEMENT AND RELIABILITIES OF Di 
IN TERMS OF First TERM 
Mean Difference 
(jrade between 
Index"’ Men S.D. diff 
2 24 148 
1.78 2 241 
2.07 
1.78 


In the comparisons shown in this table, 


FERENCES 


MARKS 


groups in 


Hit 


THRE! 


terms o 


Super 


the two groups were in ea 


case paired, student by student, on the basis of high school achievement 


average and psychological examination seore, 


The 


means of 


the hig 


school averages and psychological examination SCOresS Were compute d 


each group and the differences in all cases were found not statistically s 


nificant. 


In comparison 1 the chances are 95 out of 100 against revers: 


Otherwise interpre ted, it means that the chanees are 95 out of 100 that 


another sample of a similar sort the differences between the means wor 


he greater than zero and in favor of the ““supery ised 


parison 2 considerably 


comparison 


shows that 


favors the 


the difference 


is so significant 


study’”’ 


‘study-in-private-room”’ 


To 


as 


group. Col 


almost to certainty, 995 chanees in 1000, that in other similar samples ( 


Diff n 100 
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eroups the ‘‘supervised-study’’ group will be found to have a higher 


these comparisons that the students who studied in 


index’”’ 


than 


is evident 


It 


“supers ised- 


the ‘‘study-at-home’’ group. 


lv’? groups did better than either of the other groups and that it is 


er to study in a private room than to study at home. 


(or 
d Stud 
Private 
Home 


e large variation in coefficients of correlation, shown in Table II, 


RELATION OI 


up 


TABLE II 
PSYCIIOLOGICAL Test Score TO GRADE INDEX 
Number Correlation 
S4 067 
12 O82 
22 OS! 
151 O4S 


be- 


the psychological test scores and college marks of the different 


ips suggested further study of the data to find the reason for the 


tion. These zero order correlation coefficients vary inversely as the 


erage 


de 


index’”’ 


for each 


group. An examination of individual 


svchologieal test scores and marks shows that most bright students tend 


to do well regardless of the conditions under which they study. Whereas, 


students below average in mental ability the achievement, as indicated 


marks, is considerably different for the three groups. 


N 


MBEI 


I 


STUDI 


TABLE III 
NTS BELOW MEAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCOR 
\BOVE MEAN ‘*GRADE INDEX’? 
Below Mean 
on Psv chological Above Mean Percentage 
Score (jrade Index 
17 1! 87.2 
67.8 
7 l 14 


lable ILL shows why the correlations of Table Il are lower for the 


ised-study 


group than either of the other groups. Of this group 


17 who were below the mean psychological test score, 87.2 percent were 


th 


move 


colomieal test seore. only 36 pereent ot the 


peres 


e mean ‘*‘Grade Index.’’ 


nt 


ol 


the 


‘*study-in-private-room, 


Whereas, of those above the mean psv- 
supervised-study 
3314 


vroup, 


and percent ot those 


rom town were above the mean ‘*Grade Index.”’ 


rhe statistical significance of the difference in the number of students 


the first two groups of Table ILI, who are below the average psycho- 


Room 
\ll three groupe 
Bl 
Group 
ed Stud 
Private Room 
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= 
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logical test seore and above the average grade index, indicates that in an) 
other similar samples of these two groups the supervised study group will 
have more students above the mean grade index and below the mean ps) 
chologieal test score than the *‘study-in-private-room’’ group to the extent 
of 9975 times out of 10,000. 
CONCLUSIONS 

This report indicates that the type of study environment associated 
with greatest scholastic progress, as measured by marks of freshmen 
when high sehool achievement reeord and intelligence are held approxi 
mately constant by pairing, is the supervised study hall. It indicates that 
residence students who study in private rooms receive higher marks in 
proportion to their mental ability than students who study at home. Th« 
investigation also indicates that those students who seem to benefit most 
from the supervised study hall are those who are below the average fresh 
man in mental ability, if the marks of the teachers are a true measure ot 
achievement. It is certain that such students received better marks in pro 
portion to their ability than did students from either of the other groups 
The students above the average in mental ability seem to achieve about 
equally well regardless of whether they study at home, in a private room, 


or in a supervised study hall. 
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THE RELATIVE EFFECTS OF TWO KINDS OF PROVISION 
FOR RESPONSE UPON THE VALIDITY OF AN 
ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE TEST 


THE 
viven to 67 Adams State Teachers College freshmen. 


Adams 


J. EARL DAVIES 
State Teachers College 


Alamosa, Colorado 


: American Council Psychological Examination, 1932 


edition, was 


Inspection of the 


results suggested a low validity in the artificial language section of the 


examination. The student ranking highest in gross score ranked below the 


vroup median in this single test, and many other inconsistencies were 


found. An attempt was made to determine the cause of this apparent 


weakness and to find a remedy for it. 


The original artificial language test contains the following type of 


material and instructions: 


Vocabulary 
I av 1. 
me aver 
he aj 
him ajer 


Artificial Language 
Directions: Read the vocabulary and rules of the artificial 
language given below. Do not try to memorize the vocabulary or 
forms, but consult them freely while translating the sentences 
on the bottom half of the page. 


Rules 


Plurals are formed by adding 


Only nouns and pronouns have 
plurals. Example: we—avay. 
Past time is expressed by placing 


‘*lo”’ before the verb. Ex: 


agreed—lofrega. 


imple : 


Other artificial words are listed to stand for that, is, agree, decide, 


erpress, and impress. Rules are given for future time, nouns, adjectives, 


and adverbs. Further instruc 


she 


‘tions are: 


Some of the sentences below are correctly translated and 
some are not. Underline all the errors in the translations as 


wn in the first four 


sentences which are marked. 


straight ahead and do not omit any sentences. 


l. 
9 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


Sentences 
Ile agrees. 
Avay staprista. 
That was impressive. 
Pristil nar frejue. 
He is agreeable. 


Rin loguda aver. 


Translations 
Ajer frega. 
We shall decide. 
Rin lonar gudil. 
Decision was agreeable. 
Aj nar fregef, 
That will impress me. 
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This test contains, in all, thirty sentences and corresponding trans otling 
tions. Rules for giving the test instruct the examiner to tell the student eu 
to underline the last sentence translated when time is ealled. ly 

This investigation attempts to find the cause and remedy for the a the exal 
parent inconsistencies between the scores on the artificial language test iy 
and the other parts of the American Council Psychological Examinatior ved 
The degree of validity was determined by using as a criterion the co. 
relation between the gross score minus the artificial language test seor sentenc 
and the score made on the single artificial language test. As based upor t test 
scores made by 67 A.S.T.C. freshmen, this coefficient of correlation was for eae 
r OO O71. This seems to indicate a low validity for the artificial! thou 
language test, assuming that the remaining gross score constitutes a valid Ihe 
test of the funetion whieh the examination is intended to measure. If thy struc 
artificial language test measures the same funetion as do the other parts nd to 
of the examination, then a low correlation like the one found indicates ert un 
low validity for the artificial language test. correct 

An alternate form of the artificial language test was devised by sul etuall 
stituting different consonants in the words of the original artificial la It 
guage test vocabulary, and by leaving the vowels the same in each syllabl Rach | 
An effort was made, in building the new form, to make it identieal in com right 
position and difficulty with the original artificial language test. Sinee t respol 
test differed only in consonants used to build the artificial words and etho 
prefixes, it was assumed to be of equal difficulty to the original. Th 

The revised test was given to the same 67 students about a month afte) orrel 
the original testing. The coefficient of correlation with its probable error SCOPES 
obtained from the results of this test and the remaining seores on thi ber ri 
Ameriean Couneil Psychological Examination was r 589 + .054. This to gin 
second coefficient of correlation is .224 points higher than the origina rer 
coefficient of correlation. Application of the formula for the reliability 0 differ 
a difference shows that the P.E. diff. r r. 061. Sinee the differ 
ence is 3.67 times its probable error, the chances are 993 in 1000 that ther 
exists a true difference greater than zero. " 

The eoefficient of correlation between the original and the revise we 
forms of the artificial language test was found to be .631 0495. Th rd 
indieates that the two forms differed considerably in the degree to whic - 
they measured the same funetion. Sinee the two forms were practical! 7 
identical In composition, the difference must be due to different method | 
of giving and seoring. zs 

In the original form the student was asked to underline in each trans s 


lated sentence each word whieh was translated ineorrectly, and to d 


i 


Sit 
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ng to the words translated correctly ; he was also instrueted to draw 
e under the last translation attempted. Since some translations were 
dy correct and were not to be marked at all, there was no way for 
examiner to know that the student really had translated the sentences 
idy correct. If a line were drawn under a sentence, the examiner was 
ved to assume that the student had translated all the sentences to that 
It would be possible for a student to draw a line under the last 
tence in the test without making any other marks on the paper. Sinee 
test has 53 words translated correctly and sinee one point is allowed 
ich correct translation, this student might make a score of 53 points 
out doing the test at all. 
lhe revised form was changed in the provision made for responses by 
tructing the student to underline each correct word in the translations 
d to make a eross over each tacorrect word. Words not translated were 
inmarked. The score was computed by counting the words marked 
rectly. This method made it impossible to receive credit for words not 
translated. 
It is evident that this revision constitutes an alternate-response test. 


ch word must be crossed or underlined or omitted. Even though the 


right-minus-wrong’’ scoring formula is recommended for alternate- 


esponse tests, a study was made to determine whether or not the R-W 


1 1od should be used. 
The papers were scored by means of this formula. The coefficient of 


orrelation between the R-W formula scores and the remaining gross 
‘cores of the examination was found to be .571 057. When the ‘‘num 
wr right’? method was used, the correlation was .589 054. This seems 


» vive the latter method the advantage. The formula for the P.E. of the 


ference, however, vields a difference and P.E. of .018 O79. The 


lifferenee, being smaller than its P.E., is thus insignifieant 


CONCLUSIONS 


In giving a test involving the identifieation of correet or incorrect 


ords, it is probably better to prov ide for the designation of each eorreet 


rd and each ineorrect one, rather than to ask for the marking of only 


ne or the other. The chances, derived from the data of this experiment, 


e993 in 1000 that a true difference exists in favor of this former method. 


In a test in which the student is directed to indieate both eorrect and 
‘orrect words, there is practically no difference in results secured by 
g either the R-W seoringe formula or the number-right method of 


oring. 
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THE LIFE-CAREER MOTIVE AND ITS EFFECT 
ON COLLEGE WORK 


M. V. MARSHALL 
Franklin and Marshall Colle qe 


IN 1910, in an address before the National Edueation Association, t} 
late Charles W. Eliot diseussed ‘*The Value During Edueation of tly 
Life-Career Motive.’’ In particular the value of this motive in stimula 
ing students to do more serious and effective work was stressed. 

The assumption is widespread that it is well for a boy or girl, or young 
man or woman, to have made a vocational decision regarding his or he: 
future. And both implicitly and explicitly it is assumed that such a d 
cision will stimulate better study and work. 

It is logical, then, to deduce from this assumption that students w 


have made vocational decisions will, other things being equal, recei 


higher grades at high school or college. One study to ascertain the valid ence | 
itv of this conelusion, involving junior- and senior-high-sehool pupils s statist 
reported,’ The finding, however, is that, in respect to both scholarshi \ 
grades and rating on application to work, the students who had made vo studet 
cational decisions do not, as a group, show any superiority over the stu expec 
dents who have not made vocational decisions. quire 

It is the purpose of the present article to report a somewhat similat time | 
study made with college students. The group consisted of ninety On ence | 
seniors at an old, well-established, liberal-arts college. Thirty-six of thes eolleg 
men had chosen their life-work before entering college. College marks TI 
were transmuted from letter grades to numbers (A = & B= 7, C4 () jeets 
(= 5, ete.) In order to permit computation and two comparisons wer other 
made: (1) on the basis of marks made during the freshman year, an naire 
(2) on the basis of marks made during the freshman, sophomore and rou] 
junior years. The results of statistical analysis are given in Tables | choie 
and IT. least, 

It is seen that students who came to college with vocational decisions studi 


made stood about half a grade higher on their work during the freshma! 
vear, and about one-quarter of a grade higher on the work of the firs! 
three college vears. It must be pointed out that many of the students w M 
had not made a vocational decision before entering college did so during 
their first three years, and this, in all probability, tends to make the differ 


* Kefauver, Grayson N. ‘* The Life-Career Motive and Its Effeet on High S 
Work,’’ School Review, June, 1926. 
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TABLE I 
MARKS IN FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chose Before 


College Chose Later 
Number of men... 36 55 
Average mark in freshman year (M) 5.55 5.15 
Standard deviation of marks 1.9 2.0 
Standard error of mean it) OS 
Difference in favor of men who chose before college 0.40 
Standard error of difference 0.12 


TABLE II 
MARKS IN FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE AND JUNIOR YEARS 


Chose Before 


College Chose Later 
Average mark in three years (M) oN : 5.47 5.20 
Standard deviation of marks ; , 1.9 1.9 
Standard error of mean 05 a4 
Difference in favor of men who chose before college 0.27 
Standard error of difference 0.06 


ence less than the true facts would show. In both cases the differences are 
statistically reliable. 

\ query might be raised as to whether it is not the more intelligent 
students who make their choices early. If this were so they might also be 
expected to make higher marks. Only limited data were available to in- 

\ire into this. Seores on the Otis S-A test of Mental Ability (20 minute 
time limit) were available for 29 students. These data show a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the group who had not made their choices before entering 
college, 

The third comparison was between the average of marks made on sub- 
jects related to the voeations chosen with the average of marks made on 
other subjects. Since, by the end of the senior year, when the question- 
naire was completed, all students had made vocational choices, the whole 
vroup of students was used. The relationship between the vocational 
choice and the subjects existed in the students’ minds, in retrospect at 
least, since the questionnaire asked each student for a list of subjects 


tudied which were related to the chosen voeation. 


TABLE III 
MARKS ON SuBJECTS RELATED TO VOCATIONS WitH MARKS ON OTHER SuBJecTS 


Subjects 


Related to Other 

Vocation Subjects 
Number of men ; 91 91 
\verage of marks (M) 5.56 5.11 
Standard deviation of marks 1.8 1.8 
Standard error of mean O05 O4 


Difference in favor of related subjects 0.45 
Standard error of difference 0.06 
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A difference of about half a mark is found in favor of subjects related 
to vocational choices. This difference is statistically reliable. Probably 
may be aecepted as evidence supporting Kefauver’s suggestion that wher 
students see the relation of the subjects studied to their voeational choices 
there is a greater likelihood of their standing in the subject being fay 


ably influenced. 


SUMMARY 

1. Students who made their vocational choices before entering colleg 
made an average mark during their freshman year which was four tenths 
of a mark higher than that of other students. 

? Students who made their vocational choices before entering collec 
made an average mark during their first three years which was approxi 
mately one-quarter of a mark higher than that of other students. 

3. As far as limited data show intelligence is not the faetor whic! 
produces these differences. 

4. The average of marks made on subjects related to students’ voea 
tional choices is approximately one-half mark higher than the average o! 
marks in other subjects. 

5. These differences are all statistically reliable; that is, they will not 
become zero or be reversed if the study is repeated in a similar manne! 


and under similar conditions. 


ated 
? RECENT COUNTRYWARD MIGRATION AND THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 
HAROLD H, PUNK! 
State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georaia 
FREQUENT reference has been made to a rural-urban movement of 
pulation, and to its social and educational implications. Specific ref- 
“st nee has been made to the burden on rural communities for support of 
ths wls and other institutions that train and care for children who sub- 
wntly migrate to urban communities and hence make no adult con- 
“s' ition to the communities which reared them. The relation of this 
- ation to the unit of school support has also been pointed out. It has 
ently been felt, however, that under the economic depression a sig- 
_ ant urban-rural migration is taking place. The present article ana- 
es this latter migration within a limited area, and studies its influence 
‘ ertain social and educational problems of the area. 
Location and* scope of study. The study relates to Jackson County, 
is, an area comprising sixteen townships or 588 square miles,’ and 


ing in 1930, a population of 35,680. Of this population, 19,970 live in 

| areas: 11,936 on farms, and 8,034 in 20 to 25 villages.2. The 15,710 

han population live in two cities of roughly equal size, which are 8 to 10 

les apart. The data, collected® in December, 1932, relate to the rural 

rt of the county, and were secured from 80 of the 105 elementary -school 
listricts of the area. 

Nchool enrollment. Between 1920 and 1930 the counts decreased trom 

7.565 to 6.714 in number of children 7 to 15 vears of age inelusive, and 

m 5.795 to 4.882 in number under seven vears of age.* One might ae- 


Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930), Vol. I, Table 3, p. 284. 
Ibid., Vol. III, Part I, Table 13, p. 616, and Table 21, p. 661. 


author wishes to acknowledge the coéperation of the County Superintendent 
> ols, Mr. Lewis E. Etherton, in collecting the data. 
Adapted from Fourteenth Census of the United States 1920), Vol. IIT, * Popu 


Tal le ?, 954. and Fifteenth Census of the nited States Vol. IIT, 
ilation,’’ Part I, Table IT, p. 6 


Since the age i! tervals us« d m the two census re ports are not the same, L930 inte r- 


ere made to correspond to 1920 intervals. The population was assumed to be 
distributed over an interval, and the proportion added or deducted, as was 
| to make the 1930 interval correspond to the 1920 interval. 

In total population the county increased 5.5 percent from 1910 to 1920, and de- 


.8 percent from 1920 to 1930, Fifteenth Cen ,*‘* Population,’’ Vol. I. Table 
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ordingly expect considerably smaller enrollments in elementary selv 


during the last few vears, than during preceding vears. Nevertheless, 


rae enrollments in the eighty schools for the school years 1928-295 
932-55 inelusive, were 24.8, 24.2, 24.6, 25.6, and 25.5 pupils, respectiv: 
e facet that there has not been the expected decrease is important ; 


migration sinee the Census date 


Fanmailhes migrating. Between January, 1950, and December, 19 


6) families moved into the rural area studied, bringing bo2 ehildi 


o in December, 1932, were enrolled in the elementary schools. Of t] 


lkdren, 143 were in grades 1 to 3, 124 in grades 4 to 6, and 65 in era 


tos rhe incoming children constituted between one-sixth and one-fi 
esis enrolled in these schools in December, 1932. 


No rreat aliffers 


appears bye tween the proportion mn primary grad 


d the proportion in intermediate grades, but considerable difference 
rs between thi pper grades and either of the other groups. On 
sis Of tTime-spoan., one might expeet roughly, two-thirds as large an 
iment the vrades as in either preceeding Part of 
secrepaneyv between expeetation and tact no doubt results from stud 
ort \ to economic or other reasons De ol economic 1! 
ee or mortalitv ws tod The cliff renee ratio hovs to g 


eras compared with intermediate grades (444 percent as mat 


s but 60.7 percent as many girls in upper as in intermediat 


grades 


It might be reasoned that mueh of the migration shown resulted fro 


amilies moving from one sehool distriet to another within the area st 
ied, and hence that there was no ehange in actual number of ehildh 
of the 165 tamilies. howevel moved from some other 

mart ot the county the district where the ehildren ittended sehool 


Twenty-eight came from the two cities in the county, thirty 


towns of 10,000 or over, el 


sick the state from ot LOO 000 or over outside the 


+) 


om Illinois towns of 2,000-9,999 outside the county 


ember, 1932 li one assumes an equal distribution amone families 


2 children, the average per family ts almost exactly two. At f 


le ely four ildren moved Prom district to district wit! in the are 


$6 pereent of the ISIS children enrolled in December, 1932. This 


high mobilitv within the area 
The remaining 125 families came from outside the eighty district 


seven fro! 


wis Villages of r 2.000 population itside the eounty, eightee! 
eleven from Illini 
ven trom communities of under 100,000 out 


State, al 
rteen trom communities not specetfieall designated. Henee rough 


i 
‘ t 
in 
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fourths of the 352 migrant children came from outside the eighty 
ets as a whole, that is, between one-eighth and one-seventh of the 
ildren enrolled. 
mtacts and housing in community. In the ease of sixty-one of thi 
families, at least one parent previously lived in the district. Probably 
ral instanees the parents were reared there. In the ease of « ightv- 


families, neither parent had lived in the district at any former time 


oes not follow. however. that none of the eighty three families had 


ves In the district, as means oO establishing contact there 

xty-two of the 165 families moved into houses that had been vaeant 
me little time. Nine tv-( moved into houses that were occeupl d 
srevious to the family’s moving in. Either the former oceupant had 


tly left, or the incoming family lives with another family. 


ttional chara ter of mrgrants, In the ease ot sixty-two families 


eation last followed by the father was farming. In the case of 
two it was mining. Twenty-nine found employment in either rail 
17) or factory (12) work. Thirty of the remaining forty-two were 
| THUS: labore 9, busine SS 2. carpent minister 2 sales 


teacher 2. other 11. 


ocations prominent in this study, particularly farming, mining, and 


oading, are prominent in the part of the state in which Jackson 


| 


is loeated. The persons who pursued factory work, or one of the 

req ent voeations. were geographically less localized in 
residence. Such eities as St. Louis, East St. Louis (Illinois), Chi 

Detroit, and Flint Michigan) are noted here 

The foregoing pages indicate that d ring the pression 
as been a significant migration into the rural part of the county 

ed. Sinee a large proportion of migrants listed farming as a former 


on, and a large proportion came from villages, it appears that a 


«number of ‘*retired’* farmers returned to the farm. Moreover. sinet 


itions in neighborine coal mines slackened, a large number of miners 
been trving to make a living in a more agricultural atmosphere. The 


applies to railroad employees, factory workers, and persons follow 


he other voeations mentioned. 


Urban-rural migration during the depression has generated both lay 


| professional comment. The extent and duration of such migration 
matters of some speculation. There is. howeve r. no eood reason to sup- 
se that, at present or in the near future, agriculture can adequately 


port ans larger proportion ot the population than it supported five 
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vears ago. The average migrant undoubtedly looks upon the shift as tem oF 
porary, as an opportunity to eseape rent and to eke out an existence wit 
relatives during an interregnum. ‘* Retired’’ farmers of course were pri : 
viously supported in town partly by the farm, but in many instances ot nh 
sources of income were undoubtedly important. Most of the migrants n Kee 
doubt look forward to a return of something approximating their former 
vocational and living status. Henee in the long run agriculture will not 
benefit from the country ward migration, although it may now be foreed 
to bear the cost 
It is of course conceivable that during the period studied some families 
have left the area considered, but general unemployment in urban com 
munities and urban-rural migration for the country as a whole would 1 
suggest that this number is large. The rearing and edueation of eleme 
tary-school children is a social and economie burden on the community 
whieh they live. If the rural sojourn is temporary, and population mov 
ments later resume the character shown for the past half century, not 
many of these children will remain in the rural districts during adult 
hood. The resulting drain upon the rural area is clear.’ 
At present the period of the child’s formal education covers seve) . 
vears, and the period is apparently lengthening. Henee eeconomie shi 
are likely to occur during the edueational career of a given person, or bi 
tween the time he receives his education and the time he productive); ton 
uses it. Moreover, in a society as mobile as our own, that person is likely ul 
to move from place to place a few times between early childhood and old ne 
age. Therefore, for the same community to provide his edueation as lat: 
profits by it, there would have to be a marked expansion in the unit 
school support. Just how large the unit should be to do this effective 
and at the same time be administratively manageable and acceptable ir ( 
educational policy, is a matter for further research to determine. M 
er 
° For further consideration of this point see Harold H, Punke, ‘‘ Edueational Ir ai 
plications of a Mobile Population,’? Elementary School Journal, XXXTII (Mar . 
1933), pp. 514-26; and ‘* Migration of High-School Graduates,’’ School Review, XLII ‘ 
lanuary, 19354 p. 26-39 m 
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EDITORIAL 
SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY 
A CApaciry FOR SociAL RESPONSIBILITY 

PERSONALITY, studied from the point of view of a science of human life 
name for which science might be humanology) names a center of life- 
ming energy active in the direct relations of human fellowship. As a 

ntifie term the word personality may be considered as an extension of 

terms, *‘ metabolism’? now used for the sum of the life processes of in- 
lividual biological organisms, or ‘‘metabolon’’ used for the changes in the 
us of a radioactive element in the processes of physical chemism. In 

s sense, personality expresses the sum of the living and organizing 

‘esses in society itself which brings about those changes of the moral 
ations which maintain progressive civilization. Personality is the ¢a- 
city in each person for social responsibility. 

In such a study of personality the method of science would be adapted 
the study of the activity of nature’s energy appearing in the growing 
rms of the consciousness of persons in the direct relations possible in 
iman fellowship. The study of personality is concerned with the realiz- 

r of a social whole. It is through the consciousness of responsible fellow- 


ip, that the personal abilities are brought into functional action—(1) to 
nderstand the connections given in the objective environment, and (2 
the personal power of the reason, to grasp the universal in the par- 


ticular in human relations. Sueh a study rests upon the reasoned judg- 


ment from human experience that society is the realized organization of 
ersons able to evaluate attainments in relation to possibilities. It is con- 

cerned direetly only with self organized laws of conduct directed toward 
eals that can be more generally realized. It is evident that a study so 
mited in its search for laws of recurrent effects arising from changes In 

the total situation of man’s control of himself and of his uses of physical 
iture, is doubly limited in its power of prediction. 

Nevertheless society in its progress toward civilization requires a 
onger and longer period of time in each generation through which to 
bring persons to the maturity of citizen personalities. Individuals having 
the germ power to form the personality capacities for moral responsibility 
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are to be nurtured as elements of the living processes ot society. It is o1 
these nurturing processes that may be fixed for the general character 
thi yn rsonality though not fixed for the definite forms of social servic 
which the soerety ot personalities will always need to determine for its: 
The value im the use of the present method of exact science is. therefor 
limited to the study of the school] period ot edueation. 

The methods of edueational research are coneerned with the laws 
nurture at each age of advancing maturity of the growing fellowship ; 
citizenship personality. It is the power of the understanding that is to | 
cultivated in ever wider fields of experience with things and with peop) 
The judgments of the reason as a conscious process must rest on an unde: 
standing that ealls for the relation of the particular action or value to 
ideal of conduet in fellowship with all. During the period of nurture th: 
tion OF reason may be ealled out only with reference to quite vene! 
situations taken as the particular from which the universal is to 
vrasped, or with reference to a quite limited situation of values wit! 
whieh the universal is grasped from a particular action. 

The present tendeney of educational research is indicated by such 1 
organization of individual tests of intelligence as the Baker-Lelanm 
Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude which make definite use of very int 
mate relationships between mental, social, and personality factors; a 
ilso by the wen ral movement to reorganize the curriculum to secure 
more specifie nurture ot personality responsibility for the presentatic 


and understanding of values from school activities for the living r 


tions of soci tv. As an example the Kosciusko Junior Technieal Hig 
Sehool of NMlilwaukes provides the seventh hour of every school dav for 
variety ot speelal activities. These thousand bovs organize over fort 


elubs for sp eifie aetiy clos ly rt lated to the studies and activities 


ouch life interests and community activities. One « 


7 


Thre school ns 


these davs is used each week for extension work with the teachers: 1 
élnbs alhed to particular lines me ting together in the shop or school root 
where individual work is supervised and help given by the teacher. On 
day Is vIVen To reme dial work for pupils needing help. The reneral scehor 
elubs oft band. dramaties, glee, and tumbling. meet three days for thes 
particular activities, and all meet together on Friday in the auditoriu 
for prepared types of programs given by combinations of the various elub 
and provided by or for the school from others. 


G.A.B. By AN OBSERVER 
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TOT LOL ORC 
. GRACE. {1 Point Scale o Per- 
ce Tests. Volume I. Clinical 


Volume II. The 
Standardization (New York: Common 


Process of 


Erne, L.. AND Coxe, WARRE? 


Pe ormane fhility Seale 
ePTs on Hudse n, Ne W York: 
jook Company, 1954), SS pp. 


nd Paterson published in 1917 
stundardized seale of ‘* per 
tests.’’ In one sense the re 
he subject to any typ of test 
ice, but the term hie 
llv used for tests which eall for 
responses, various form boards 
pieal examples. The use of va 


sions of the Binet-Simon seale, 


viven seores f satisfactory 
tv which eorrelate 1 well with abil 
school work, has eontinued to he 


psychometric technique in 


ntelligence ‘*What is his L.Q 


en asked, and the Stanford-Binet 
rotient has sunll heen the 
But the responses in this and 
evisions are mainly verl nil 

| ps logical examining of indi 
s ene ill inel le | et in 
performance m-verbal 
hniques, In the ease of deaf sul 
se handis i} ped in he se of 
he ntage of suel tests 1s 
two recent performance scales 


review have much to commend 


tye 
RASA SA SR SKE 


Pn Pn 


RA 


The statement of the ** funetions 


of a performance seale’’ in the first eh: 


ter of the Cornell-Coxe manual is excel 
lent. Psvecho-elinicians in training should 
, 1 and re-read it, no matter y t per 
1 nee senle thev expect t find most 
Ipful in tl field of specialization in 
lini al practice. Both scales show earel i 


work in standardization and weightin 


test items, and both manuals are satisfac 
tor n their specifieations for test proced 
Ihe Artl ir senl l 
d form, thus providing for retesting | 
‘ t fferent, but equ ler 
lure Most of the test it 8 e not 


scales include twelve 


the fifteen tests in the Pintner-Paterson 
The Cornell Coxe senle includes 
tw Roth use adaptations of Kohs’ Bl 


Desion Te St, and both include the Healy 


Pictorial Completion Test TI 


Roth of these seales are practieal and 
lready being used extensively. They 
ire best adapted to use with children 
age Point seores in ¢ re ft 
Inte ntnul-age seores and intell 
ents Cone ecrets t ? 
rs. in tT an st stl lw r} 
e not given bles wh make it pos 
sib] t t nslnte point seores int 
+3] nd standard-ce val 
es, as Miss Stuts n has done in | 


xcellent standardization of the Merrill 
Palmer performance senle for preschool 


hildren. Such measures of divergence are 


ften much more significant in the inter 
pretation of test data for elinical pur 
ses an less likely to be misunderstood 


P ealth Fund, 1930, 1933), pp. ix + 82, | 
_ 

me (rt 
| 

| 
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t ent ve scores and intelligences 
| t s. The Is \ i the misleadin 
“ f sucl mental es sic) as nin 
tee twent ind twenty re ears, which 
77 im the Arthur 1 inual. 
| ter ler ried 1 re for 
ine ps tor n the test items 
nee tests, increases very slowly and 
wit ences loubtful val itv ln 
en ¢ f teen vears. Bevond 
these ages me res of divergence within 
tue ps ild cert nly seen 
er tal lization and t perma 
tical interpretation of test dat 
FRANCIS N, MAX! D 
Ohio State l ersit 
‘ Verbal Facility at the Co ed 
trance Leve Contributions to | en 
t N 967 (New York Bure if 
l t ns ers ¢ lhe ort Col 
Universit 19 pp. v 76 
The title of this thesis seems to raise 
gain the problem of the validity of in 
struments for detern ininy vert il facility 
It ter! verbal 


Do we merely 


Pome 


tests 


derline a svn 


understand 


onvm, but if we Si 


such a term as, e.g., ‘‘lever,’’ do we not 


sort of exact generalization 


possess some 


define, recognize, interpret, 


with which we 


or differentiate (classify) levers? In 


short, can we not say that the word is 


symbol for the knowledge and 


therefore it is knowledge and not words 


being measured in this thesis, 


supposedly. Now then if these measuring 


instruments are valid, it must be proven 


that they determine the degree to which 


OF EDUCATIONAL RESE 


the iT | Fol. N 


the s1 bjects possess the mental eorrs l: 


symbolized by the specifie words cl 
for the tests. The reviewer has not 


able to himself coneerning 


satisfy 
tests used, nat 


verbal facility 


validity phases of the 
1) what is meant by 


by what criterion have the tests 


states his specifie probl 

thus, ‘*At this college level, verbal f 

whether 


entbularies have become specialized 


itv is studied to determine 


nificant difference on tes 


ike i Sig 
eat on t different types of 


rests of literary as contrasted \ 
scientific vocabulary were 

to entering and freshman students at \ 
and at Cooper Union Instit 


New York City. Ot 


Universit) 
of Technology in 
data were se ired trom college grades, 
cational interests and time spent in stu 
The major portion of the thesis is g 
to techniques for exploring the reliabil 
of differences by means of the tet: 
or concludes, among other ge 


l that the parallel tests 


Che autl 


eralizations, 


based on seientifie and on literary voce: 
ilary respectively measure chiefly a cor 
mon element; (2) aside from the bonds 


general factor running throug 


to the 


the two tests, the bonds are greater f 


like 


vocabulary, and (3) the test 


sub-tests of form than for sub-tests 


similar 
material has an el 


based on scientific 


ment in common with measures of scie 
tific achievement and preference, This is 
not true for the tests of literary mater 

and achiev 


and aca lemiec preference 


Dr. Findley has done Aa good piece ( 
work in demonstrating the value of t! 
formulas for analyzing data 


interested in tetrad thinking w 


tetrad 
Those 
find his searches for reliability pleasant] 
stimulating. C. W. GIrrorp 
Chicago Normal College 


2) 
eval t 
7 facility’’ ought to be defined and a valid Pe f 
criterion constructed so that the tests may 
be checked, Just what dees one nen hy nf 
the word ‘‘voeabulary’’? 
erely ask the testee to 
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MarGcaret Ruoaps. The Relation of 
Economic, and Personal Char 
stics to Reading Ability. Contri 
ns to Edueation, No. 582 (New 
Bureau of Publieations, Teach 
College, Columbia University, 
, pp. vii + 100. 
se interested in diagnosis in reading 
1 in this book an analysis of the 
nship between reading ability and 
economie, and personal character 
r the full range of reading ability 
n the upper third grade to the 
fifth. The problem is stated in the 
f three questions (p. 3) dealing 
general relationships among the 
s studied for all children ineluded 
roup, a comparison of good and 
lers with respect to the factors, 
special study of a group whose 
ages were markedly above o1 
their respective mental ages. 
hook is divided into eleven chap 
he first three contain a statement 
problem (Ch. I), a discussion of 
ackground of the problem containing 
rvey of research bearing on the prob 
Ch. IL), and a eritieal analysis of 
rch dealing with faetors commonly 
ated with reading ability (Ch. IT] 
other chapters deseribe the proceed 
s of the investigation (Ch. IV) and 
tain an analysis of the data for all 


ips (Ch. V), a comparison of English 


speaking and foreign-speaking groups 
, Vi),a comparison of good and poor 


ers with grade constant (Ch. VIT), 
parison of groups showing diserep- 
neies between reading and mental ages 


st and the dozen poorest readers (Ch. 


a comparison of the dozen 


IX), a diseussion of three pairs of se 
ted eases to reveal the complexity of 
tors for typical paired cases (Ch. X) 

a statement of summary and conclu 


sions (Ch. XI At the end of each of 


these deseriptive chapters there is a sum- 
mary of the essentials of each chapter, 
The children in this study were New 
York children, who had never changed 
schools, and who had been taught by tra 
ditional methods. The foreign language 
background was predominantly Jewish. 
Reading ability was given as the me- 
dian reading age in three reading tests, 
two from the Modern Sehool Achievement 
battery, and the Gates Silent Reading 
Test, Ty pe D. Two inte lligencs tests were 
used, the Haggerty Intelligence Examina 
tion, Delta 2, and the Pintner Non Lan- 
guage Mental Test. To measure the so 
cial, economie, and personal character 
istics the following were used: the Sims 
Socio-Economie Seore Card, the Lehman 
Play Quizz, an abbreviated form of 
Maller Character Sketches, a series of 
twenty-eight questions to get at attitudes 
with regard to school, and ratings by 


teachers on seven traits selected from the 


Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat 
ing Schedules. The reliabilities of each 
device were given and the author points 
out ‘*that the tests were used in the com 
parison of groups, not individuals.’’ 
‘*No marked correlations’’ were found 
hetween reading ability and gross scores 
on socio-economic status of the home, play 
interests, and general personality adjust 
ment. A ‘‘slight but not reliable tend 
ency’’ appeared for good reading achieve 
ment ‘*‘to be associated with such desir 
able traits or conditions as better socio 
economic status, absence of foreign lan- 
guage in the home, and better personality 
adjustment.’’ The point is made that 
‘such tendencies do not tell us whethe: 
there is any causal relationship or not.’’ 
P. S83.) Good reading achievement was 
found to be reliably associated with ‘‘a 
more favorable seore on School Atti 
tudes,’’ a higher seore on ‘‘ Self-Control,’’ 


the ‘‘amount of time spent on reading for 
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pleasure: nleasure in reading aloud he NORSWORTHY, NAOMI, AND Wi 
the class: and the number of Mary Turopora. The Psycholog 


} the ld. less tendenev to bh Childhood. Revised Edition 

’ less tendeney to quarrel with York: The Maemillan Company, 19 
ther kiren.’’ and ‘*teachers’ ratings Pp. Vil 515. 

§ } vernge n Self Confidence, Per This te xt. ale S] ite revision, has out 
sistence, and Concentration ot Atten its usefulness. It neither presents 
tion.’’ Certain details were found not t 
e associated th reading achievement: cnowledge of child development fy 
lett rele ness tests of eve diness o1 birth thr moh seence’’ us the 

ndedness re viven, pupils’ statements lishers ¢lain nor does it, as the pret 
were sex] tr le vith learning, ** par Stutes. meet the needs of students 
ent’ nion of ld’s intelligence, pref teacher traini colleges and teacher 
erenes hd r st ng in-doors rathe ty ning. 
t t-« s, ] no for the panior rhe treatment of the neonate peri $ 
] ‘ le nil ther 1 sce] oefull n lequate Watson is yer 
ne e factors. 1 ted to personality lly the only source referred to, whil 
i ‘ e af the at n he ork of Canestrini, Peiper, the Sher 
>. ’ ‘ _ lation’’ of nd of Weiss and his students is virt 

66 tre thee then without representation. Nor is the att 

‘ thea? le. the person tion ded the prre sehool child 

lit tora is } | in reading abilit mensurate with the rent number of s 

es of this ( 

e mad so ( n = 

In the revised edition there has | 
sis and ttern fre one in 1a] 
, some rearrangement of chapters wit! 
, ther that the influence of anv one ; 
widitions and iminations 
ta te chmenved in erages tain lditions and eliminations. 
amor he Is the omissio of 
eations ?? This stud: nye t latter is the omission 
. section upon statistical procedures 
tainl es clear the complexity of th . 
gust he n at 
ou look Tiere nas een 
nosis in reading and 
from the view that children have a 1 
7 tant if 18 In any ven 
repertory of be sa matter of 
nsicte hat s well been ealled 
nature nd that the process of ¢ 
i ere is no 
n S prin lv thie select on of 8 
bile inovers nd satisfiers wit! wl 
the « nt actors 
- wlif nd civilize the original instinet 
P ty ] noe + 
Phe topical organization is still follow 
without due regard for clear-cut develo 
s nlone is not a «de 
ental So definitely dated is 
ve of occurrence It should he ol 
nd nae that ehild olog is but one seorme 
rr ? ~ 
\ I. Gate of genetic psvchologyv and that it is the 
estiont n si ld i Sup le t tut le to ever eon pare na ter por ill 
te ‘ re carefully controlled indefinite ‘ehild’ with a temporarily 
studies lual eases than could be definite ‘adult.’ 
e by means of the group procedures The suggested prerequisite of a firs 
that were use Lro J. BRUECKNER course in general psychology is indeed d 


git f Minnesota sirable for it will enable even a nor 
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lent critically to evaluate the 


potpourri of interactionism and 


currents which later will work 
out in terms of mental states 
in movement’’ p. 61. 

may be controlled by redirect 
rmenting spirits so that the 


worked off in some rather vio 


s equipped in such a way that wi 
res] nses to situations occur, the 
niments of which are the emo 


se otf gener ! nature everv one 
them: but the cause the 
mse, and even the states then 

t further study’? p. 50. 

en ll likewise note the lack 


entiation between sensations and 
sas in the following which seems 
tro the James L nee theor 


sensations aroused in the cortex 


these organie changes are what 
iS the eme ions’’” 
crownin contusion Of pivsi 
mental occurs i this eurious 
n f the sex my il se 
esses occurring in two distinctly 
elds combine te make up thre 
lse proper. The first set of pro 
es on in the pl vsiologic il realy 
nel Consists of thie Various Sens” 
ve disturbances, reflexes, secre 
the like, whieh together ar 
phenomena ot detumescenes 
‘ t meaning ot *cettin 
n reference particularly to the 


In and imeluce the various 
fallings in love and kindred 


So the sentiments 


modesty, esper inllw the pats, 


strokings “aresses of various sorts whic h, 


taken all together make up the phenom 
ena oft contrectation, from the root word 
meaning ‘touching’,’’ p. 95. 

The passage just quoted would uppar 
ently characterize the physiol vical side 
of sex as matter of det escence, a 


‘* vetting smaller.’’ It is the impression 
cence, a ‘*‘ getting larger,’’ is also an es- 
sential constituent. 
to reconcile such en 


junction that ‘* te: 


noranee of biologiea 


for anv 


With a nonchalant disregard of the 


mores of different cultural or environ 
mental groups we are informed that in 
boys ‘*: isunl devel | lent Sex be 
havior] shows four phases. : \ fourth 
ph se is bisexual relationship, « the llieit 
free experimentation, oF vit] prostitute, 
in either case vit none of the responsi 
hilit that the legalized relationship 
would bring. These phases esage the 
complete dult experiences, are a Se es of 
separated steps in preparation f irt 
s] ine I rriage thre ir? re 
issures the | \ f his poten nthe sex 
il 

It is not wit n the seope of the es 
ent to ! e the el es of 
thy toxt 7 letail T presente 
epresentative of the quality of the work 
In the reviewer’s nion the best ntri 
but ns in the bho k the p 
t the end f the chapters | 
lead to the naturalistic met 1 of obser 
vatiol f tl ndividual ehild and so 
ial groups. Preliminary studies of this 
kind n quite profit blw le t é 
perimental child psychology 

KARL C, PI 

Central State Teache Colle 


\ 6] 
SCC 
elism: 
ercise’? p. 55. 
Ve know that the ehild by original 
| oughh ell informed themselves ly 
p. 53. science is ridiculous 
one knows what an emotion is, ¢?? 103 
| p. 103, 
| 
tions 
| 
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\ D nr. to Locate Edu- 
cational Info ati and Data (New 


Yor Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 
972 


Erercises (New York: Bureau of Pub 


| tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
Universit 1935 LOL pp 


Ro. \ Re sea he: The Path finder of 


Appleton-Cent Compan 1935), py 

x 

\r nterest e devel ment of the past 
ter ‘ 3 nm ¢ tional literature has 
heen f pearance of a number of gen 

well as numerous volumes dealing sepa 
rately with specialized problems such as 
tests, statistical methods, school surveys, 
questionnaires, interviews, case studies, 
istorical procedures, and experiments. 
One of the most recent additions to these 
specialized books on _ investigational 
method is concerned with an early step in 


research and problem solving, the location 


f pertinent related literature and data, 


though this phase of research also aids 

4 nl } 
in rmulating hypotheses, Suggests ap 
| 


propriate methods for collecting data, and 


locates « mparative data useful in inte 


Professor Alexander discusses the type 
of library knowledge and skill needed by 


the edueational worker in relation to: in 


lanning in sear 


‘hing for library 


materials, reference books, bibliographies, 
library reading, note taking, government 
documents, Office of Education publica 
tions, publications of the N.E.A., borrow 
in from other libraries, book reviews, 
book lists, textbooks, courses of study, 
educational statisties, educational legis 
lation, graduate theses, individuals, news 
items, quotations and proverbs, pictures, 


illustrations, and portraits. Numerous ex 


tended check lists of library mate 
present valuable information in con 
form. The book and the accompar 
loose-leaf exercises should prove 
helpful to all edueational workers 
use libraries and to librarians thems 
The information prese nted is the 1: 
complete available concerning libr 
usage for purposes of educational 
seareh. 

As compared with Alexander’s | 
Boyd’s volume is not only a general tr: 


ment of research, but deals with fi 


science, industry, and invention 
than edueation, and is written in a rat 
popular vein. He defines research and 


tinguishes between pure and applied 


search. Then follow chapters on the 
lution of researel procedures, orga! 
tion for research, laboratories, inst 
ments and equipment, observation, 


dent, and financing and selling resea 
In analyzing the training and recruit 
of scientists and investigators, stress 
placed on the qualifications of: yout 
curiosity, imagination, experimentalis 
enthusiasm, patience, persistence, fa 
courage, common sense, honesty, and 1 
esty. Other chapters deal with tf 
achievements of research in the forn 


products improved, industries originat 
or destroved), dividends (economic, 
eational, humanitarian), and the remun 
ation and penalties of intellectual 
scientific pioneering. 

Many interesting illustrations and ans 
dotes are drawn from the lives and wor 
of great scientists and inventors, althoug 
citations are not given in footnotes. 17 
bibliography is concerned with scier 
industry, and invention, not with edu 
tion, psychology, or social sciences 
such. Although not an intensive syst 
matie analysis of research methodolos 
for students of research procedures, t 
hook may well serve as supplementar 


reading for such persons, and provid 


— 


hle orientation for those who are 


ering research as a voeation. Stu 
: of education, psychology, and so 
and intelligent laymen also, may 
e volume with genuine profit. 
CARTER V. Goop 


ty of Cineinnati 


AntTHUR I. The Improvement of 


gq (New York: The Maemillan 
any, 1955), pp. xvi + 668, 

s generally reeognized that defi 
in reading ability is a marked edu 
nal handicap since reading is un 
dly of highest importance in the 


program. The ever increasing ex 


literature not only indicates 
terest in this field but has given a 
dequate basis for accurate diag 

s and suceessful remedial treatment. 
s revision of a book first appearing 
is so thorough that it should be 
ted as a new treatise. The original 
presented a detailed account of a 
measuring achievement, diag 
liffieulties and remedial instruc 
reading based almost entirely upon 
nental studies conducted by (sates 
s students. It was in the main a 
‘svchological test method.’’ The re 
edition not only profits by the pro 
readin research done unde Pro 
Gates’s direction at Teachers Col 


since 1927, but has further increased 


isefulness by giving ample considera 
to the contributions of many other 
( ithor’s program for diagnosing 


disabilities and remedial treat 
sed upon theory which seems to 
indamentally sound, That is, reading 
single general ability, but on the 
rary, consists of a number of reading 
s which are somewhat independ nt of 
ther. It is desirable, therefore, to 
ver which skills are deficient and 


vide proper remedial measures. 
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In addition to thoroughly revising the 
material retained from the earlier edition, 
the author has added several new features 
which, in most cases, add to the val 1e of 
the book. The additions include: 1) A 
test for leve | of comprehe nsion in reading. 
This is essentially a measure of verbal in 
telligence although it is called a reading 
test, 2 In a section on diagnosis and 
treatment of inappropriate directions of 
perceptual attack and evye-movement 
habits, emphasis is placed upon the de- 
velopment of orderly sequences of per 
ception along the lines of print from left 
to Ti rhit, a view which the reviewer has 
emphasized. The author by his strong 
emphasis upon eve movements, has ay par 
ently confused eye movements with per 
ceptual sequences, it is the latter that 
should be emphasized. There is no evi 
dence that training eye movements as 
such develops effective motor habits which 

prove reading profieis ney. The 
position taken on this point by the author 
in the original edition (p. 254) is much 
sounder than his present emphasis. Fur 
thermore his adviee to use such crutches 
as finger following to improve reading 


should be necepted only with considerable 


reservation. 3) The partially new se 
tions on phvsiological handieaps and hints 


anced e1 pl sis. The tests « vis ] per 
ception of 1 bers and of cures and 
nal t | vever, W ll he f nd 
to be of doubtful value by most workers 
n th ield They oht nave hbeen 
omitted from the revision without lessen 
ng its value. (4) A well selected list « 
books on remedial instruction and bil 
] phv or a nosti ne reme il 
work ppear 1 the ippendix 

rhis manual on d nostic and remedial 
reading is perhaps the best that we have. 
It is to be recommended for ts compre 


hensiveness, soundness of theory, thor 
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noon avn 
Ss the prevailing ter 
tion of subjects an 
ts of instruction, ar 
ent to stud nite 
tie les for the 
the instruction 
n there is in some 
le hest’’ teaching 
‘ erit when the 
| met vis 
re not mentioned 
ld of ritin 
lternnat ‘ 
not esented 
sive s The st 
hd ive hele 
I ectives im thie 
n not the 
‘ ple, The 
‘ nm thre field ‘ | 
s ‘*Oral English; 1 
k-5’’ (p. 16). No ot 
vel Similar stateme 
le as objective Ss ] 
nnot he st 
peri ree 
sr further discuss 
ent to what types 
| reTers, presul i 
is attitudes ippre 
vers, and the like 
t! el pter for each s 


chness of ar lvs learness of ey book, beeause of the 
position \ Tr I: the attention of stu . 
tu of Mi ‘compartmentalized 
lowever, in each echapt 
f Nchoo York: 
r and RI XVI 
tw been ts 
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‘ ‘ hool 
‘ thre rhe 
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t the wiles 
e not integrated Cole 
nt entary s 
} 
le 
ema nal tisti 
me 
tenely \ 
\s 1 tithe sug le attention has hee 
the ter son rtant outeomes, It 
ent n the assumy attempt was made t 
‘ 
! n most schools is o bes of objectives, ev 
There will be many though the analysis may not have been i 
lev ue this at revani quantitative terms, 
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iv wonder what would Those interested 
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lity nas ol tte vement 
the objectives as set up in t sts will 
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“he questions are de 


definite fashion the 


home life, through 
writing, lee 


recreation and men 


ieneed by foreign lan 


provided to 
h of the tive possible 
amount 
the answers made. 
ariation in assigning 
the usual pro 


vaiues: 


re obtained for the 
he number of items 
Sel edule 


iich was exereised 


final sched 


ined by 


correlation ratios 


first administration. 


between the 


the schedule and the 


03: between the 
bilingual 


on interviews with 


The coefficient of re 


results obtained 


velopment of the 
examiners, 


life certificates, to 


‘*limiting the 
boards of 


increasing that of the 


ion of 


tion: 1) The 


Is a State 


ome 
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from a repetition of the schedule wit! 
pupils was .81—> .02; between the 
halves of the test, .845, which whe 
rected by the Spearman-Brown fon 
became .92. 

The final 


administered easily and quickly to 7 


instrument evolved, ear 


of the elementary and seeondary s 
Its extensive use will undoubtedly res 


in more reliable conelusions eoneer 


the influence of bilingualism on ac! 


ment. The book in which the sched 


deseribed is well written, clear and 


cise. The technique emploved in dey 
instrument may well serve 


model for those engaged in the dey 


ment and standardization of instrur 


of measurement. CrLirrorp Woo 


Universit 


Vichigan 


FRANK Brow? Teacher Ce 
cation in Ohio and a Proposed Pl 
Reconst tion Contributions to 
cation, No. 630 (New York: Bure: 
Teachers College, C 


ations, 


bia University, 1935), pp. viii 164 


The dissertation begins with a br 


history of certification in Ohio, fror 


first law in foree in 1825 through th 


state board of s 


began to 


which in 
present Status u 


1933. \ tendency is shown tow 
authority of the 
school examiners and tow 
state Dey artme 
if Edueation.’’ 

Research is next analyzed, and the oy 
authorities investigated for 
leduction of ten principles of certit 
eertifieation of a teac! 
funetion: there should 
souree of authority of ecertifieati 
the authority should be a professi: I 


certificates should be based 


— 
of the influence. 108 el 
signed to portray t 
extent to which the ! 
tures, music, movies, 
tal habits, is in) 
in che king e: | 
of subjeetivity in 

While there is some 
scores to the res} CSC 
cedure is to assign 
mostly always The biling ial seore 
for a child is the ratio obtained by di ee 
viding the total se 
fourteen items by 1 
attempted 
The value of the 
lies in the creat care w I Dy 
in deter ning the validity and reliability 
of each item included in the =! esr 
ule. The validity was 
ecking the seores obtained against the On 
rating of t hye principal of t school hav age 
dren’s family background and by inter CO ‘To 
views with the parents. Tables of correla- ne) f 
tion showing the rt 

' tween each item of the final schedule and a ur 
the principal’s rating and between each Ss tliat 
iter ml the total bilingual score aré t t 
presented The reliability of the items rel 
was determined by comparing the ratings 7 
of twenty-five pairs of siblings and by 
ncdiministering the schedule to 108 children t t | 
three weeks after its 
The coefficient of t 
prineipal’s rating of the l hack 
seores and the estin 31 
backgrounds based 
liability based up: he 
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emic and professional training; (5) 
fication laws should be general in 
and flexible in application; 6) 
nal certificates should be probation 
r provisional; (7) certificates should 
fferentiated or specific; (8) certifi 
n regulations should be simple and 
administered ; (9) certificates 
d be valid throughout the state; and 
permanent certificates should lapse 
a period of non-use. 
e present status of teacher certifiea 
n Ohio is reported in terms of 1,094 
of 1,336 new teachers who bheeame 
hers of the state teachers’ retirement 
in the fall of 1931. The distribu 
f state certificates showed the ma 
951) to have been issued in coun 
nd the remainder in cities and ex 
ted villages. Six hundred eightv-nine 
ese were | oh school certificates, 474 
entary, and the remainder’ were 
yarten and special. 
Only 786 loeal certifieates were issued, 
ni 578 of them were elementary and 75 
school, Further, the problem of 
é locnlism’? is suggested by the fact that 
ill the new teachers receiving state 
rtifieates, 52 percent resided in the 
nties where they were teaching, and 
t of all the new teachers receiving local 
tifieates, 77 percent resided in the 
nties where they were teaching. Al 
ther 2,122 eases were considered, 
h is a sufficient number for drawing 
aust some tentative conclusions. It is 
parent that there is a closer relation 
tween ‘loeal certificates and residence’ 
in there is between ‘state certificates 
nd residence.’ Does this mean that a 
stem of loeal certification breeds loeal 
or that a loeality which practices 
alism uses local certificates more than 


e certificates? It mav mean both. The 


it 


lings in this part of the study suggest 


at there would be less localism under a 
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state system of certification than under a 
local system. ’’ 

\ significant survey of the practices of 
state departments of education in eval 
uating credits finds that in 42 cases an 
official transcript is required, in 39 tran 
scripts are retained for file, in 26 credits 
are accepted only from institutions which 
have been reeognized by aeecrediting asso 
ciations, in 43 records are kept of all 
tenchers teaching in the state, in 30 re« 
ords are on file of amounts of credit 
vranted, A rather satisfactory profes 
sionalization in practice is indicated by 
the report that in only five states is credit 
viven for reading cirele books, in only 
nine is travel reeognized, and in only 
eleven teaching experience. 

\ check of the cost of certification 


found that during a fifteen-vear period 
1915-1930 there was a decrease of 52 


percent, but thet the expense per eertin 
cate has increased slightly. ‘For the 
vear 1930-31 it eost the people of Ohio 
€17.478.63 to operate its local boards of 
school examiners and State Board of Ex 
aminers. This amount of money could he 
saved bv abolishing these boards and 
transferring their functions to the State 
Department of Education, where the cer 
tification of all the teachers of the State 
of Ohio eould probably he accomplished 
without any additional personnel, 

rhe study closes with a proposed plan 
for the certification of teachers in Ohio 
which is based on the ten principles given 


above, 1. There shor ld he one state-w ile 


authority for certification. 2. This au 
thority should be vested in a division of 
the State Department of Edueation 

The responsibility for formulating the re 


quirements for certification would res 
with the State Department of Edueation 
t+. Certifieates should he based on sen 
demie and professional preparation as 


certified by the institutions approved for 


teacher training. 5. There should be as 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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certificates as there are 


ls of teaching positions. 6. No change 


Ss sug 


gested in present requirements for 
professi nal certificates. 7. It is recom 


mended that the present four-vear state 


provisional certificates be continued for 


all types of certificates. S. A permanent 
certificate should be permanent only if the 


teach. 9. All loeal 


tifientes now lhe ld by teachers in service 


continues to 


main valid for the period of time 
All the 


eertifiention of 


wcified on the eertifieates. 10 
relative to 
tenchers should be repealed 

WHITNEY 


FREDERICK L, 
(‘olorado State Teachers Colleae 
HTARRINGTON, Minron. 
hel co In 
choanal New York: The 


illan Company, 1954), 


fnalusis of 


niing 
Psy- 
Mae 


ISO pp. 


Future generations, the author 


vill day lon 


states, 
ik back upon the current 


‘delusion of psychoanalysis with aston 


ishment.’*’ Already its hold is slipping, 
nlt igh it is an extraordinarily effective 

nachine for the manufacture of be 
time to examine care 


fully into the ‘‘basie strueture of psy 


hoanalysis’’ in order to evaluate it prop 
erlv as a tes hnique tor the discovery of 
ts, as means of treating those who 


suffer mental ills, and for an explanation 
of its wide-spread acceptance. To 


help 


s make such an examination appears 


t ive been the author’s motive for writ 
vy this book, but he does not stop there. 
He concludes with a lengthy chapter in 

he outlines the course which the de 
pment of a satisfactory psychology 

ind psychiatry must take. 

ther’s thinking and presentation 

s rnther better than his hasty classifiea 
n of psychoanalysis as a delusion might 


lewd the render to expect. He eontends 


that it is consider the foun 


necessary to 


dations upon which the huge superstrue 
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ture of psychoanalysis rests, and he ly 


lieves that these are to be found not 
much in the elaborations and changes 
the system itself as in the wide spre 
belief that it has made great discoveries 
concerning the human mind and that 

has proved of great value in the treat 
ment of and mental diseases 
These 


and interactive. The patient discovers 


nervous 
beliefs are obviously interlockiny 
the course of an analysis what memories 
The 
seeks them also, finds them, and then bot 
all the 


psvel 


the analvst seeks to find. patient 


the patient and the analyst are 
more convinced of the truth of 
analysis. The patient’s belief is enhanc: 

hy the very elaborate nature of the System 
talked about. And the patient’s belief is 
further heightened by the confident asse: 
tion of the analyst who is awe inspiring 
because of his apparent ability to und 

stand and use a system of thought so far 
beyond the comprehension of the patient 
Then, 


established, there is still resistance in 


himself, after the belief is well 
patient, but now the resistance is towar/! 
all which appears to argue against the v: 


lidityv of psychoanalysis. 


The author seeks to avoid all sueh pit 
falls in thinking and proceeds to a syste 
mutie consideration of the actual contr 
hutiens of psychoanalysis to our factual 
knowledge, to therapeutic procedure, and 
to mental hygiene. Of contributions t 
factual knowledge he finds little becaus: 
of the defective nature of the procedur 
facets are 
Of contributions t 
littl 


hy which the alleged suppose 


to have been found. 
psychotherapeutie method he finds 
of value. He says that he has in his a 
quaintanee a number of practicing phy 
sicians who have been in a position to ol 
serve cases treated by psychoanaly sts anc 
the consensus of their opinion is negative 
failed con 


Psychoanalysis he says has 


pletely in the treatment of the psychoses 


although it appears to have been of hel; 


many types 
at 
hol 


il, 1 36] 


times in some of the ‘‘neuroses.’’ In 
king contributions to mental hygiene it 
s also failed. The author’s plan for the 
ture 18s simple but difficult. There must 
st be a wholly mechanistic psychology 
ch he prefers to eall psyechophysiology. 
s is to be based on the stimulus-re 
mse formula and must avoid com 
etely all tendency to base anything upon 
The 


ations from normality will be sim 


ms about motives or desires. 
rly treated in a psychopathology based 


n this mechanistic and motive-free 
And out of this psychopath 
will come the only true mental hy 
ene, 

With no small part of this book the re 
wer finds himself in hearty agreement. 
ere are grave dangers of finding what 
for when the psychoan 
Many of the al 


ed facts diseovered by psychoanalysis 


is looking 
lvtie method is used. 


not be facts at all; most of them 

“1 to he checked by prejudice-free ex 
perimental inductive methods. That it 
s failed so far in the development of an 
lequate therapy for most of the psy 
ses seems also clear to those of us who 
ad earefully the literature of psychi 
And that 


ntributed much to mental hy giene can 


psychoanalysis has not 


aecepted without much reservation 


Rut the reviewer doubts if the author of 
s book is always entirely fair to the 
svchoanalysts. The author deliberately 
ises his criticism of their technique upon 
ts earlier forms with the argument that 
later developments are based upon the 
er. This is true, however, only in 
rt. Many of the later developments are 
foreed 


t that have been 
svehoanalyvtie thinkers by their further 


When 


it the psychoanalvtie concept of the 


erations upon 


nical studies, an author ean say 
re-conseious is the same as that of the 
mscious, one is also driven to wonder if 


a master of psychoanalytic 


is really 
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wavs of thinking. Basing a condemnation 
of the therapeutic values of psvchoanaly 
sis upon the consensus of opinion of his 
circle of friends in general practice is ob 
viously unscientific and not caleulated to 
And to 


psychoanaly sis has completely 


raise the confidence of the reader. 
Say that 
failed in the treatment of the 


That it has 


psychoses 
is open to serious question, 
failed with many of them is quite true, 
but the impressive and dramatic achieve 
ments of modern dynamic psychiatry with 
the schizophrenias is largely due to the 
influence of psychoanalysis upon psvehi 
autrie technique. Psychoanalysis deserves 
some credit at least for this much of a 
contribution. The author’s dream of a 
psychopathology based upon a thoroug! ly 
mechanistic psychology does not appear 
entirely promising. That our knowledge 
of human behavior must be in the form 
of an ever increasing body of inductivels 
established facts all would admit, but that 


this body of faet must be without in 


clusion of motives and desires most stu 


dents of human nature would deny en 


phatieally. Even with this mechanistie 


approach the author admits, even wel 


comes, the wisdom of developing a °** pie 


ture of the mechanism whit h shi: 1] 


theoretical construct. This is 


what the psvchoanalysts tried to do. 


ifiention is needed, to be sure, but it seems 


more likely to eome through n better 
understanding of and adherence to the 
prine ples ot serentifie n ethod 
EpMUND S, CoNKI 
Indiana Universiti 
Rver, Dororuy. Ilvalth Education 
Senior Tliah Schools: { St du of th 
Oualifications, Status, Affiliations, and 
Functions or Persons Re SpPons ble 0 


Health Edueat on in Sento Hliah 
Schools with Special Reference to Neu 
Jersey, 


Contributions § to Kdueation 


hye 
| 
ed 
nt 
| 
|) 


Jol RN iL OF 


No. 626 (New York: Bureau of Pub 


lientions, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1034 LOG pp. 

In rel to determine the actual eondi 
tions in the tield of health education in 
the senior high sehools of New Jersev, the 

) in cooperation with the State De 


rsonnel 


study of all persons engaged in health 
ed ition im the secondary schools of the 
stat The study involved more than 1000 
enlth « ention workers and resulted in 
deter t! titles, duties, protes 
nal preparation and voeational his 
‘ the thor has portraved it 
miposite meture of the secondary health 
‘ entor in New Jersev high schools as 
ell as shown clearly the actual status of 
this field of eduenation in this state. 

Whil e stud applies strictly to con 
litions in health edueation in New Jersey 
+} 4 applieal le to the field in 

neral. The anthor has shown how this 

l subjeet has been ffeceted by school 

\ ut health facilities, 

mnel, health edueation activities, fac 

It ¢lationships, relationships with ex 

ternal agencies and the personal and pro 
ession ] at; es of the workers 


her study the author has 


tiv wine cone l concern 
enltl edueation in the seeondary 
| Ni lerse 
| he present tendenev is awny from 
ntitutive nd tow 1 the qualita 
vel ‘(dof evaluation of health eduea 
tivities 
There is nem! for administrative 
nation that will give direetion to 
~ te ¢ trhention standards tor ali 
le connected with the sehool health 
tion program is essential as is the 
el lof political pressure in the mattet 
itments. 
Phere need for nan codrdinated 
rogram that will use to a maximum the 
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various potential agencies in the | 


school for health edueation. 


5. The health education program wi 
he materially improved if the various 
partments regarded this subject as a 
mary objective of education rather t 
us an incidental consideration. 

6. The program would be improved 
there better 


was a understanding of 


cooperation with outside agencies 


moting health education. 

7. Training is an important consider 
tion in the general field of health edu 
thon. 
of the personnel is inadequate to do t 
job effectively. 


Rice 


Hlarry A. Scort 


Institute 


MICHAEL. An 
Philosophy 


Introd 


American Book Compatr 


DeEMIASKEVITCH, 
fron to the 
New York: 


1935 


In New Jersey the present training 


pp. vi 149. 
One rarely comes across a hook thes 
days bearing the title of philosophy 


education. Books giving a comprehensi 


exposition of the meaning and significances 


of education have been appearing und 
different titles. Educational theory w: 
to be divoreed from metaphysies at 
ethies and from all the philosophic: 


thinking of the past. But wherever tl 


attempt was made, a metaphysics was i 


plicit, generally based on negations. 


secinl education m: 


interpretation of 


\ 


vive one an applied sociology, but it ear 


never constitute an adequate view of t! 


whole field of edueation. Professor Der 
inskeviteh recognized the need of an 

inclusive interpretation of edueation th: 
we have been getting from the more px 
This book h 


the added distinction of presenting 1 


ular movements of today. 


one philosophical point of view in edu 


tion, but many. The author devotes a sp 


einl study to philosophies underlying t 
In tl 


and tl 


educational movements of today. 


confliet between ‘‘ essentialist ’’ 


JA 
= 
== 
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vidual-pragmatist’’ he emphasizes 
of combining ‘‘the positive 
ts of each conception of education 
iminating the negative.’’ This, he 
«, is the function of both the science 
philosophy of education. 
the first three chapters the author 
s edueation its scientifie and philo 
il setting. The major movements in 
phy are discussed and evaluated. 
losophical implieations of the New 
tion movement are clearly indi 
Some really thought it had none, 
n-committal on metaphysies. This 
ent the author views sympatheti 
lv in so far as it challenges the 
ntialist’’ to rethink his position in 
to changing conditions. 
inetion of the school in the edu 
process as a whole is residual, ae 
g to Deminskeviteh. This concept is 
eted to mean that ‘‘the sehool 
to develop in the pupils worth 
ittitudes, appreciations, aptitudes, 
rmation, and skills, such as neither 
ndividual pupil himself nor social 
es other than the scehool—for in 
the family, or religious, scientific, 
nl, economic, or recreational organ 
ns—are in a position to develop or 
t develop.”’ In other words, the 
function of the school is to 
those services which the school 
render in the education of vouth. 
ula should inelude a general plan 
juential, systematic learning of the 
ntials of human culture. The develop 
of the intelleetual ability of all, ex 
the slow-normal, requires more learn 
tl rough second hand experi nees, pre 
hy orientating first-hand experi 
than is practiced in the activity 
\ cultured vocation rather than a 
ionalized eulture is advoeated, and 
school is assigned a very definite place 


fecting the cde sired end. 


The need of intellectual activity in 
schooling is brilliantly defended. Ab 
stract thinking is fast becoming a lost art 
in some schools, but Demiaskevitch re 
minds us that it is man’s greatest achieve 
ment and essential from the beginning. 
The concrete activities should constitute 
un avenue of approach in learning, but 
ubstract thinking is the goal. The New 
Kdueation tends to ‘‘kindergartenize’’ all 
of edueation. We learn to do by doing, 
but no less by thinking. Character is 
formed by practice, but no less by aequir- 
ing moral convictions through evaluation 
of moral genius. Deferred values in edu 
eation elevate man above the animal level. 

The author is not in sympathy with the 
philosophy of change of the ‘‘Neo 
Heracliteans,’’ as he calls the Progres 
sives. They, he claims, make the basic 
mistake of taking a part for the whole. 

The residual function of the school -in 
education for social progress is to con 
tribute to the equilibrium aspect or the 
stabilization of social change. The school 
must emphasize two basie constants: per 
manent moral truth and the discerning of 
a higher unity in multiplicity. Indoetri 
nation in the sense of imparting to the 
youth a devotion to the permanent ideals 
upon which our civilization rests is nee 
essary. The author suggests two ways in 
which the sehool can fulfill its double task 
relative to education for social progress: 
proper balance between the changing and 
unchanging aspects of civilization and 
harmony between the physical and the 
spiritual elements in school life and work. 

The chapters Education for National 
isms and Edueation for Leadership in a 
Democracy are particularly suggestive 
and helpful. The cultivation of loyalty to 
one’s nation should inelude regard for 
international relationships. Kultur 
kunde’’ he suggests as the avenue to in 


ternational good will. The latter chapter 
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is based on the theory that individuals 
rather than masses make history. The 
nuthor’s diagnosis of an ‘‘inflated edu 
cational opportunity’’ theory abroad in 
the land is keen. He advocates an elite 
group democratically selected but aristo 
eratieally edueated. This involves eriteria 
for curriculum construction and the de 


termination of method in seeondarv and 


rl author is fair in the presentation 


of the conflicting schools of thought. The 
treatment of the subject is comprehensive 


amd constructively eritieal. He makes it 
clear that in every movement in edueation 
a metaphysical and ethical background is 
lie 1, not ¢ ressed, He does not 
tuke a decisive stand and to 
express his eonvictions emphatieally on 
vital ISSUCS His scl larly mind and keen 
insight in the problems of the day are 
evident throughout. This book is indeed 


outstanding in its contribution to eriticeal 


thinking in edueation. 
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wery student 


edueation should familiarize himself 


its contents 


as background material 


eritieal evaluation of educational 


of today. It 


eonstitutes one of the st 


formidable attacks on the extremes o 


activity school in the New 


Edueation. 


seem to be returning to more fundament 


thinking in education. The oppositi 


the Progressive Movement to sequent 
i 


systematic curricula, to indoctrinati 


even the basie moral values of the In 


race, and their indifference to an inter 


tation of the 


are being seri 


Deminaskevitel 


nature of 


hi: 


isiv quest 


is 


ultimate realit 


med. Profess 


rendered edueant 


theory a renal service by presenting a crit 


enl evaluatio 


in education 


with 


struetive Teatures 


State Teachers 


Vontclair, 


Ne 


present-day tender 


Colleae 


Jerseu 


of conflicting tho 


Cc 
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io 


BULLETINS This report presents a survey of the 
us, A. ELwoop. ‘*‘The Use of Libra edueation of teachers for accredited see 
s in Junior and Senior High ondary schools of the Southern Associa i 
_ vols,*? University of Southern Cali tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


3 No. 8 the aims and functions of institutions 


nia Edueation Monograp 


s Angeles, California: The Univer preparing teachers; their teaching pet 


ruidance, and promo 


tv of Southern California Press, mnel; selection, 
( 105 pp tion of students; curriculum; training 
1 chool and provisions for directed teach 
ithor discusses the aims of the 
ing; teacher supply, demand, and certifi 


library, library administration, ex 


eation: and reeommendations. 
pupil reading, individual library 
time spent in the library, propor : 
‘ KISENSON, JON. ‘*Confirmation and In 

pupils using the library, depart ‘ : 
formation in Rewards and Punis! 


ments.’’ Arehives of Psvcholo No 


1S1, R. S. Woodworth, Editor New 


ise of the library, group use of 
arv, relation of uses to aims, and 


nendations. Bibliography. 


York City, May, 1935), 37 pp. i 
After reviewing previous investigations 
By MABE! the author presents the results of two ex 
\ Ties perimental studies of the effeets of satis 
School Children, University of To faction earrying little or no knowledge of 
hild Development Series success or failure and a state of satisfac 
" Toronto, Untario: , T he Univer tion which has added to it knowledge that ; 
of Toronto Press, 1935), 58 pp. a certain connection is successful. The ; 
ter reviewing the history of the sub author concludes that learning unques 
author diseusses the frequency of tionably does take place, even if informa j 
nature of ties, age factor, sex factor, tion is withheld and nothing but the satis 
ational factor and the origin of ties. fving influence of the reward operates, | 
graphy. but the amount of learning is markedly | 
increased when specific and usable infor 
ELL, DoAK S., AND OTHERS. ‘* The mation is added to the reward. | 
ation of Secondary School Teach 
rs, Report of Jeint Committee on MaumBerc, C. F. Teaching Positions 
Study of Curricula of the Southern in Illinois High Schools,’’ The Teach 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary ers College Quarte ly, Series 33, No. 
Schools (Nashville, Tennessee: Divis 134 (Normal, Illinois: Illinois State 
n of Surveys ar Field Studies, Normal University, Oetober, 1955), 40 ' 
(reorge Peabody College, 1936), 203 pp- pp. 
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The author discusses significant trends 
in the training and certification of high 


school teachers, tenel ing certificates, sub 


ject matter and professional courses re 
quired in teacher’s education, the prepa 
ration of high sehool teachers for the 
fields in which they teach, subject com 
binations, prevalence of men and women 
in various sub ject fields, size of high 
schools and subieet fields, Trequeney of 
subject field combinations and significant 


ehanges, Bibliography 


N oN, M. ... AND oTners. ‘* How to 
Make and Use O} pective Tests,*’ Bul 
letin of the lowa State Teachers Col 
le ae Cedar Falls, Lowa: lown State 


XXXAVIT, No. 3, 


The authors discuss how to make and 
ise objective tests: tests in Rene 


Geography, History, and Civies: eonerete 


materials and practical suggestions for 
the eve im use of objective tests, 
Sears, Jesse B., AND ovrners. ‘* The 


lace of Research in Edueational Re 
eonstruction,’’ Bulletin Washington: 

American Edueational Researeh Asso 

cintion, Department of the National 

kKilueation Associntion of the United 

States, February, 1956), 46 pp. 

The authors discuss the need for eduen 
tional researeh, the organization and op 
eration of a research service, and some 
problems to whose solution research may 
contribute: the effeet of redueed expen 
ditures upon the amount and quality of 


edueational service, Appomtment of state 


for sehool tilding construction, re 
seareh mn curriculum construction, elnass 
size and teneher load, nl the effeets of 


the netivities program upon the ehild. 


SS) estions are offered upon the further 


development of educational research, 


[ Vol. 29, N 


training for research, and means of 1 


ing 


more effective 


cies and results. 


Siarp, L. A. 


of North T 


Positions i 


Denton, 


me of 


research 


Study of High Sel 


Texas 1951 
as State Teachers Co 


as,” Be 


Teachers 


Press, Mareh, 1936), 28 


The author 


offers data 


PP: 


on the nur 


of full-time teaching in each subject 


oft 


instruction, the 


number 


of times « 


subject is taught in combination wit! 


or 


more othe 


subjes 


‘ 


ni the 


of tenchers emmy loved in each subject 


of 


the 


tiv 


and grade placement of children, the 


Tu, HEeNI 
Forest Rt 


provement 


LESTER, AND NOFFSIN¢ 
\ Basis for thy 


roe County, 


Operative Research, Indiana Universit 


March, 19: 


if Kdueation 


Indiana,’’ \ 


Bloomington, Indiana: 


16S pp. 


in Rural M 


Bureau of 


The authors offer an edueational sur 


Monroe County, 


iwational 


organization © 


ription of the 


edi 


Indi: 


unty, 


opportunities, 


hool distriets and 


buildin 


inna, diseuss 


dey elopme I 


the tenel 


os, administr 


organization, the daily progran 


telligence a 


th 
l, 


sel 


\W 


rough t! 


and 


to puy 


ADMINIS 


} 
heed 


the 


niles 


ILKINS, WALTER 


Achievement of 


The School 


1936), pp. 


OER 


Re 


chil 
] 


nieve 


s and 


} 


lren, prog? 


ment in gra 


and 4 to 8, adjustment of 


the task aly 


The author presents a study of the 


ords of 282 accelerated pupils from wl 


he 


concludes 


that 


when 


celerat ton 


the survey, gener 


| 
CO 
June, 4s pp. | 
= 
= | 
EEE 
ATION AND SUPERVISIO 
Accelerated Pupils 
XLIV A} 
- 


\ 
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sed wisely and aecompanied by care 
lividual study of pupils the results 


the standpoint of intellectual ad 


ent decidedly good. 


ING, MAXIE N, ‘*The Use of the 
enographie Lesson in Improving In 
etion,’’ Teachers College Record, 
XXVIL (Mareh, 1956), pp. 504-517. 


author presents a means of making 
tive analyses of stenographice lessons 
f graphically presenting the data 


ed from such analyses. 


METIIODS 


, C. O.. AND ToOEPFER, NORA 


Principles and P 


rac 
of Studv.’’ The School Review, 

1\ March, 1936), pp. 184-192. 

authors present an analysis of 
nnunls, and the study practices of 
two pul ils in the Ohio Weslevan 

rsity demonstration school from 


they concluded that many prin 


es found in study manuals were not 


usively em] loved, 


Jou An Experimental 
v of the Effect on Learning of 
pervised sand Unsupervised Study 


ne College Freshmen,’’ The Jour 

Kducational Psychology, XXVIII 
‘ebruary, 1936), pp. 111-118. 

thor presents an experimental 

the effeet of supervised and un 

sed study upon the learning of 

men at West Virginian University 

Whieh he eoneludes that the eourse 

tudy was most effective 


! those students in the lowest decile 


y, Pav AND Koren. Davi 
‘Sinistral and Mixed Manual-Ocula: 


Behavior in Reading Disability,’’ The 
Journal of Educational Psycholoay, 
NAVIT (February, 1936), pp. 119-154. 


From a study of 66 boys and 34 girls 
in a group of poor readers and a compar 
able number of boys and girls in a control 
group. The authors find a lack of rela 
tionship between various conditions of 
handedness and degree of reading effi 


ereney, Bibliography. 


CURRICULUM 


GUNDERSON, AGNES G, ‘*Nature and 
Amount of Arithmetic in Readers for 
Grades L and I1,’* The Elementary 
School Journal, AXAVI (March, 


1956), pp. 527-540. 


The author presents a statistical anal 
ysis of the nature and amount of arith 


metic in Readers for grades | and II. 


Pear, T. H. ** The Desirability of Teach 
ing School Children the Technique of 
Discussion,’’ The British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, V1, Part I 


February, 1936), pp. 9-2 


The author presents a critical diseus 


sion of the psychological problems in 


volved in the technique of diseussion and 


emphasizes its importance in school train 


i! 


WALKER, Hew M. ‘**Colleve Instruetion 
Teachers Col 
le ae Ke cord, XXAVII March, 


in Statisties 


Pp. rs, 


The author presents a statistical anal 


vsis ot college offerings in Statistics as 
und n 952 cat log ies She id ex 
treme variation in the titles to courses in 
statistics, mensurements and related 
fields. 


| | 
\ 
1 
~ 
| 
ns 
md a half. 
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SCIENTIFIC TECINIOUES 
IEYER, GEORGE. 
amd Rees 


pet in 


‘*The Effect on 


nition of the 


Reeall 
Examination 
Classroom Situations,’’ The 
Journal of kd 


NXVII 


cational Psucholoay., 


February, 1956), pp. 81-99. 


From a study of the performance of 
ic hundred and twenty-four students 
mm the seeond semester of the vear 


in elementary psychology at the 


Michigan 


niversity of with different 


pes of examinations. The author con 


udes that the examination set of the 
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individual during learning is of fw 


mental importance to the economy 


learning. 


SWINEFORD, FRANCES. ‘‘ Validity of Test 


Items,’’ Journal of 


holoau, X X V I 


GS-78. 


Educ ational P 


January, 1936 


The author presents the results of a st 


tistical study of the validity of « 


methods of determining the validity 
test items from which she concludes t 


the Holzinger method and difference by 


tween means method are best. 


g 
a 
| 
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we Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 

ty 


Ohio. 


ona Projects.—The work in eurric 

revision, described in this issue, is 

related to the state testing pro 

This program was begun by mem 

of the State Department by admin 

ring the New Stanford Achievement 

in all except the larger city schools 

state. The tests were seored and 

aries tabulated, showing the mean 

s, by subject, of all pupils included 

e study \t the present time scores 

the Metropolitan Achievement test 

being tabulated. These tests have 

irnished to each school in the state 

the understanding that resulting 

res would be returned to J. Morris 

Richards, Supervisor of Tests and Meas 
ents. 

e testing program for the immediate 

re will be in the nature of a compre 

nsive examination for eighth-grade 

ls and a similar examination for third 

fourth year high school pupils. 

lhe Research Division of the State De 

tment has been engaged in pursuing a 

es of fact-finding studies. A study of 

Permanent School Fund was com 

d and reports submitted to a fact 

ling committee for recommendations. 

result of the study, the last legisla 

made an appropriation to the office 

he State Auditor for a complete audit 

the state’s Permanent School Fund 

s nudit is being conducted at the pres 
nt time, 

Studies of school insurance and school 

nsportation have been made and pre 


inury reports have been submitted to 


Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


625 


Wa 


the committee. Further work will be nee 
essary before definite recommendations 
are possible regarding the findings of 
these reports, 

Recently, leading members of the Ari 
zona Education Association sponsored the 
organization of the Arizona Edueational 
Council, This organization is supplemen 
tury to the Association and is to serve as 
a sort of clearing house for research and 
other problems of the profession in the 
state. Membership in the Couneil is 
selected on the following basis: State De 
partment, three; University of Arizona, 
five; Arizona State Teachers College ut 
Tempe, three; Arizona State Teachers 
College at Flagstaff, three; Phoenix Jun 
ior College, two: Graham County Junior 
College, two; county school superintend 
ents, five; superintendents of elementary 
schools, five; superintendents and prin 


cipals of high schools, five: classroom 


teachers, seven; members at large, seven: 
total, forty-seven, 

The director of research is W. H 
Ilarless, who provided the information 


here reported. 


Curriculum Study in Arizona During 


the past three years, Arizona has been 
active in the preparation and installation 
of courses of study for both elementary 
and secondary schools, Both the prepara 
torv and installation phases of this pro 
gram eall for research that is pertinent to 
the development of the most useful eu 
riculum and for the most effective in 


stallation and use of its offerings, 
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\ 
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| 
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i 
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|| 
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ts of research in preparation 
for the elementary curriculum were as 
sembled by the executive chairman of that 
committe Kk. L. Larson of the Unive 
sitv of Arizona) and first published in 
The lricona Teaches in April, 
Later in that same year this information, 
together with other material bearing on 
the elementary school situation, was pub 
lished as the first bulletin in the State 
Curriculum series This bulletin wus 


witlely circulated in the state and came 


the special subjeet-matter bulletins of the 


mun Serres were made available 


Thess preys ratory research stuclies re’ 
venk that three-fourths of the school 
lation f Ari i is found in dis 


tricts with ten or more teachers, with only 
distriets emploving fewer than six 


tenchers. It was apparent to those study 


ing the situation that both large and 
small schools present peculiar problems, 
especiuily in the seventh and eighth 
vrades, These preliminary studies indi 


ented further that three-fourths of the 


clement st | population is found in 
the vile low the sixth, and two-thirds 
n grades below the fifth. The impliention 
the cor ttees work was that 
efinite | vision must be made for effec 
tive ml thor igh work in the early 
les 
Resenre on the transiens Ari 
na’s school ypulation suggested the 


of well planne uni well 
rennized divisions of work with definite 
ttaunmdards of achievement to eare espe 
einlly for p pils who move about during 
too, thut 


the venr There was recognition 


these divisions could not be too narrow 


Investigntion along other lines, such as 
time allotments, supplementary spellin 
lists of words peeulinr to Arizona, and 
lists of books for both teachers and 
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pupils, were made available to the m 
hers of the various committees. IR 
Serre hes made elsew he re, bearing ons 
topies as common errors in English, 
deficiencies, and children’s interests 
various fields, were used where it was « 
dent that the findings were applicabl 
Arizona. 

Reeounition of the principles that st 
courses of study should be flexible 
should = be adapted ruther than me 
adopted carries with it the implieat 
that research will continue to make t 
offerings in the course more valu: 
Teachers are developing and selecting t 

ost valuable units of study and aetivit 
der to reach the goals set up mn 
various subject-matter bulletins. 

\ study in three parts now being 
ducted by a committee seeks to deter 


just how effective the | resent stat 


ndepted supplementary reading mater 
for the primary rndes is, One invest 


tion in that program 18 a comparison 


the voeabularies the supplement 
primers nnd readers with the voeabular 
in the corresponding levels of the stat 
basal re texts Kelson Ren 
Series). A second studs is to deter 
the smounts of duplication of material 


the supplementary and basal reading 


texts. A third study will note which 
terests of children are not being cons 


ered in the material now made availal 


and what rending material is availa 
among book offerings to supply sueh fe 
nemls. The findings of these invest 
tions should be useful in determinis 
later state adoptions of supplement 


reading material and in suy plying libra 
needs, 

A secondary course of study is heir 
developed by n committee of which BE. W 
Montgomery, Superintendent of 


Phoenix Union High Sehool, is exeent 


chairman. Ten subjeet-matter fields 
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covered in the secondary currie 
with forty one different courses of 
1 Approximately 110 teachers from 
section of the state are at work on 
se courses, of which the majority are 
and all will be made available to 
high schools of the state for try-out 


the opening of the second semester, 


nvestigation by this committee leads 
to recognize that the curriculum pro 
| must be not only flexible but must 
siler two types of high schools—the 
and the small. There are 72 recog 
| secondary sehools in Arizona. Of 
+ one-fourth employ four or fewer 
ers. The topography is such as to 
er consolidation of these small schools 
ally impossible. 
he high sehool visitor for Arizona,’ 
has heen experimenting with pro 


s for four-vear high schools, has 


ched the conelusion that no satisfac 


four-year program can be carried on 
lh fewer than three teachers. 
here is also a recognition, in planning 
the secondary curriculum, that the 
ection of the high schools is neither 
ege nor vocational preparation, but 


ier a newer type of cultural education 


ich will enable boys and girls to par 


ul of the 


pate more effectively and more intelli 
thy in the advancement of the state 


family. However, certain 


ilifving factors are: 


The requirements of the State Board 


Kdueation. 


2. Tin entrance requirements of the 
leyes of the state. 


N 


The needs, interests, and prejudices 


local « ommunities, 


; etson, O. K “The High School Cur 
m The irizona Teacher Septembre 


rarretson, O. K. ““The Program of the Small 
School, Part I, The 
ember, 1934 


trizona Teacher 


t. The physical plant, equipment, and 
per pupil cost. 

The program developed for the small 
high sehool is one of alternation of cer 
tuin subjeets in odd and even vears, but 
avoids the alternating of first and second 
vear English. This program restricts the 
teaching load to five academic subjects 
plus group classes in physical edueation, 
provides courses in typing, and places the 
definitely college-preparatory eurriculum 
im the upper vears of the high schools 

This information was provided by C 
Louise Boehringer, State Director of Cur 


riculum., 


( rriculum Work in Idaho. Work on 
high school curriculum construction began 
in 1929. The first vear was given to a 
study of the curriculum from a theoretical 
point of view and to conducting studies 
for the purpose of determining significant 
things to inelude in the various courses 
sy the end of the first vear, several hun 
dred research projects were under way 
These were of the usual type of curri 
ulum investigations, centered aroun 
pupil interests, pupil needs, courses o 
study, and textbooks. 

There was, of course, abundant ma 
terial available, much of which was more 
reliable than eould be collected under con 
ditions obtaining in Idaho. But it was 
felt that actual participation in researc] 
of this type, whatever the results might 
rent deal to teach 


be, would be worth a 
ers. The results of some of the stucdlies 
were valuable. Others were worthless 
Those that were valuable furnished thesis 
material for school superintendents who 
were working towards their Masters’ 


degrees. 


About a vear ago, the last curriculum 


bulletin was printed, of which there were 


Sixteen covering practical \ all pliases of 


secondary edueation in Idaho. The bul 
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produced by committees of 


and superintendents in the field 
Idaho 


| roduetion oT 


administrative orguniza 


etins were 


tencners 


and by committees attending the 


Since the 


summer schools. 
the bulls tins, the 


tion has been changed. 


The present arrangement is to run, in 


program for the 


prog 


State 


tT one ulum 


eurri 


whole state, a complete ram in each 


seven districts of the Teach 


There is a direetor. 


Adviser 


in charge of the program in each district. 


Association. 


thr h whom the works, 


state 


lhe pl nis to get 


as many people work 


in on curriculum construction as pos 


sible. For this renson, there 1s an attempt, 


rougl itv superintendents, to get the 
scl 1 as a unit interested and active. 


school is not involved, 


s man s possible are organized into 
‘ mittees. It is obvious that Idaho lead 
ers think of curriculum construction as a 
device for improving instruction, being 
primarily interested in the process of eur 


culum making for everybody 


The pro 
“l course will take eare 
cood quality of teacher nae 


Is resent. 


Teachers who are participating in this 
\ ! truke the Various eourses and use 
thy n their teaching with a view to im 
vement of the curriculum. At the end 
f e vear, the submit their criticisms, 
re sel by the Summer! school com 
! s in actually re-writing the various 
‘ Ses The writin itself is done in 
summer sel and by experienced grad 
te students during the regular academic 
ear. It is obvious that the plan is a con 
tir is rocess of professional rowth, 
res ting ro operatl work on mi 
ter snnd methods of tene] ing 


rovided the above informa 
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| Vol. No 


( rriculum 


State 


Kentucky. 


Committee 


Revision in 
Curriculum was 
pointed by State Superintendent Jan 
fall of 19 


for the purpose of making a study of t] 


If. Richmond in the early 


publie elementary and secondary schy 


curriculum in Kentucky. Thirty-two sul 
heer 


committees were selected and have 


engaged in an examination of curriculu 
in the various subject fields and at thi 
several school levels. During the fall of 


State Curriculum Committe 
prepared a list of objectives to guide th 
work of the sub-committees. These obje« 
tives were published in bulletin form by 
the State Department of Education in O 
1954. The bulletin 


addition to the objeetives, six outlines fi 


tober, contained, it 


eurriculum study by teachers-in-servict 


Study groups were organized under thi 


direction of local superintendents in 
large number of the citv and county dis 


tricts, and in this way the study of the 


curriculum involves most of the teachers 
und administrators in the state. 


The 


study has stimulated much loeal activity, 


state-wide program of eurriculun 


with Louisville as a notable example. A 


comprehensive program is well under way 
in Louisville under the leadership of J. E 
and deseribed in the De 


Brewton, Was 


cember number of 


this department. 
The Kentus ky program of ecurriculu 
will for 


should greatly affect the 


study continue several months 


und instruction 


program of the future. 
The se retary of the State Curriculun 


Committee is R. E. Jaggers, who for 


warded the information here reported. 


rriculum Re May 


the 


sion tit 


Curriculum revision in secondary 


schools of Maryland is carried on under 


the general direction and supervision of 


the three state high school Supervisors 


teachers in 


working with committees of 


\ 
es!’ | 
\\ ‘ t 
duetion of a 
of itself, if : 
| 
Che State Cur Adviser is R. 
Kuss, 
tion. 


1936] 


various counties of the state. The out 
nding state-wide project under way at 
present time is a general revision of 
high sehool courses in literature and 
ding which it is hoped will be ready 

r publication in the summer of 1936. 
\ detailed plan for this revision was for 
lated about a year ago by the high 
ool supervisors, assisted by M. Lucetta 
Sisk, high school supervisor of Baltimore 
intvy, and was sent out in mimeo 
raphed form to every English teacher in 
state, All teachers of this subject are 
ttempting to make a contribution by 
eparing units related to the various di 
sions outlined in the plan, and meetings 
being held in all the counties by the 
school supervisors at which the work 

hy the teachers is criticized and dis 
issed. The 


ll hegin the final work of sifting and 


central revision committee 


election in early spring, and the work 
en completed will represent the united 
est efforts of the teachers of literature 
oughout the state. 
During the past few years many course 
study projects have been undertaken 
na large number of counties, each county 
rking independently with a committee 
teachers under the direetion of the 
inty superintendent and the high school 
pervisor. The Worcester county teach 
s of biology have completed a unit 
urse in funetional biology; teachers of 
comico county have finished work on 
irse in Problems of American Demoe 


wv, While the teachers of Baltimore and 


Frederick counties have been working on 


evisions of the courses in English and 
mistry, Each of these counties has 


ssued the revised eourses in mimeo 


sraphed form and they are now being 


ried out experimentally in the classroom, 
t only in the eounties where the courses 


vere prepared but in other counties of the 
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The particular projects mentioned are 
given only as examples of the work which 
the high school Supervisors have been di 
recting throughout the state. Curriculum 
work of the type deseribed is now con 
sidered a major activity of the high 
school supervisors, and formulating 
courses of study with experienced and 
capable teachers in the various high school 
subject-matter fields is deemed a highly 
constructive form of supervisory activity. 
In the Maryland system, the theory per 
sists that the teachers themselves must 
take an active part in eurriculum building 
if any permanent beneficial results are to 
he expected from this activity. Unless the 
teachers themselves do some real thinking 
on the all-important problem of what to 
teach, and reach independent conclusions 
on the fundamental underlying principles 
involved, it is not likely that any signifi 
cant change in what actually goes on in 
the classroom will oceur. 

This statement was prepared by E 
Clarke Fontaine, State Supervisor of 


High Schools. 


Curriculur Ietivitu in Massachusetts. 
\ttention is constantly being paid to 


curriculum revision in Massachusetts 


During the past three years several com 


mittees have been studving curriculun 
problems under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education. 

One committee, consisting of  higl 
school principals, divided its work in such 
a way that each member became the hea 
of a sub-committee, with several of his 
he ohl oring high school prinety als as the 
other members. Last year two reports 
were issued by such sub-committees. One 
of these had to do with the. situation in 
the small Massachusetts high sehool. This 
report was based on a study of the sul 
jects whieh were then being taught in the 


Massachusetts, 


schools of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
state, smaller hh 
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! made suggestions for enriching the 
f studies and for eliminating 
‘ dvaneed eourses in foreigt 


es uted ino mathematics, 


he second report recommended a civir 


to tuke enre of those pupils 
yl re not enpable of suecess in the col 
leve preparatory or the commercial eur 
! il s s bulletin suggested a pro 

f studies English, social 


required 


the pupil’s entire four-vear 
whieh one major eleetive 
kd | ffered aceording to the apti 
eS aI nterests of the pupils. These 
es nel commereial subjects 
‘ nol s, general shop, arts and 
nel athematies, and for 
m language. This report also included 
sestive outlines for some of the newer 
jects that were listed 
ib-committee on the eollege pre 
rrieulum sent last year 2 ques 
t some seventy colleges in the 
t | ne whether they would give 
trance credit for some of the newer sub 
sin ti il science and other fields 
res nse s dl that very tew col 
n retuse crave such eredit and 
t the lh prepar tor ‘ rriculum 
n be econsidernhbly liberalized in most 
Is report of this committee's 
ll shortly appear 
Ihe ttee on col ercial eurris 
t ssued later in the 
| stress the need for high st nel 
son the irt of vocational pupils, as 
las on the part of college preparatory 
nts, It ll suggest that pupils who 
! belong either of these groups 
elect will provide for such 
the | ipil mis \ 
le ft | sur iecessfully 
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\ bulletin character educat 
1931, was in such demand t 
The 
mittee which prepared the original rey 
bulletin the 


and included some recent 1 


on 


issued 


the supply became exhausted. 


revised this during | 


school venur, 


terial not available at the time of 1 
first issue. It is now available for d 
tribution. 

Another committee has been working 
for several years on an outline for t 


junior high sehool grades in physiolog 


and hygiene. Tentative reports of tl 


committee have already been tried 


for two vears in a number of the jun 


high schools of the state. Taking into cor 


sideration the suggestions offered 


teachers and administrators who have 
res dy used these outlines, nu 


high 


vaged in making the 


committer 


junior school teachers is now et 


final revision of tl 


huiletin before sending it to the printer 


has heen 


\ fourth 
about 


committee 


for a vear on the subject of safet 


edueation for secondary school ] 


paving particular attention to the pro! 


lems presented by the motor vehicle. Th 


committee has made use of the abundant 


material available from other states an 


from private agencies. It also has et 


ploved the results of a traffie survey re 


cently made in this state and has enlist: 
the hearty codperation of the Registry 


Motor Ve hiel s, 


bulletin is greatly needed, this report 


In the belief that such 


rushed to 


being 


completion, It 
for 


Ss hope 
that it may be available 


early in 1956, 


distribution 


meeting 


pupils 


This statement was prepared by Jerony 


Burtt, Supervisor of Secondary Eduea 


tion, 


Wie higan 
Educational 
the 


Studies. 


The 


and 


jureau 
Research ot 
still er 


Reference 


University ef Michigan is 


3 

| 

"1 

‘ 
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! on the project which was started 
two vears ago. This involved an 
tional survey of Washtenaw County 
ich an effort was made to colleet in 
tion concerning the student’s worl 


ts: scientific attitude, interests, and 


intion; soeial attitudes, distance, 


: thinking; citizenship; voeational in 
ms and preferences; and leisure 
netivities. This investigation in 
some seven thousand children in 

shitenaw County. The data are being 
ted so as to show the influence of 
size of the school, type of school at 
d, sex, and age. 
Bureau is launching a new venture 
mine the status of curriculum 
ling in the State of Michigan and to 
in the attitude of the various 
| svstems within the state toward 
lum revision. This study involves 
sending of an inquiry blank to the 
of all publie and private schools in 
state asking for information coneern 
the courses of study now being used, 
se in the process of revision, and the 
ses most in need of revision. This 
is undertaken primarily to serve 
basis for a general program of re 
to be initiated in the state during 
next venr or two, 
Bureau is also directing a testing 
in Michigan in which the Psycho 
| Examination for High School of 
\merican Council on Edueation will 
Iministered to the sophomores in the 
and private high schools of the 
necredited by the University of 
can. This test was administered 


r the first part of January. 


lium Projects in Vich qan, The 
sion of Currieulum Research of the 
igan Department of Publie Instrue 
is using local edueational centers for 


nstration and research. At the pres 


ent time two centers are being so utilized: 
Central State Teachers College at Mt 
Pleasant, and a combined elementary and 
yunior high school (the Burton School) in 
Grand Rapids. It is hoped to extend the 
series of demonstration centers to assist 
in the solution of other major problems in 
elementary and secondary education, for 
both eity and rural sehools. 

\t Central State Teachers College two 
related projects are being sponsored in 
cooperation with President E. C. War 
riner and the College faculty: (1) re 
organization of the four-year under 
graduate curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers, including reorganization of 
the non-professional junior college eur 
riculum; (2 development of an ap 
praisal program and necessary instru 
ments and teehniques for the evaluation 
of the reorganized curriculum at Central 
State Teachers College, and also for the 
evaluation of individual student progress. 

In the Burton School, Grand Rapids, 
the study is being made under the local 
leadership of Superintendent Leslie <A. 
Butler, Lester M. Doerr, Dorothy M. 
Blatter, and the faculty of the school. 
The concern is with methods by which the 
tencher may become better acquainted 
with individual interests and needs of 
their pupils, and in the setting up of a 
whedule of personnel records for elemen 
tary and secondary sehools, 

The nature of the administrative set-up 


for carrving on these projects minis be of 


interest to the reader. With the feeling 
that educational practice tends to lag be 
hind the knowledge already acquired by 
leading edueators, the first interest is in 
demonstration rather than in research. 
The hope is to have, at various points 
througho it the state, centers (or spear 


in which faculty groups will ap 


heads £ 


praise present practice in a particular 


educational unit and will, in terms of our 


| | | 
| 
| 
he 
| 

| | 

| 
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hest knowledge of what edueation should 
, evolve such « hanges as are 


necessary to make it an effeetive demon 


stration. To the faculty group sponsoring 
project is available the aid of two 
pes of consultation service: l from 
t hoe Department of Publhe Instruetion 
vroup, as much help as is needed and de 
the oeeasional assistance 
f experts from within or without the 
state, to make contributions on special 
e Division of Curriculum Research 
‘ tes to esi rojyecets the services of 
{ ect in assistant direetor, re 
senre] ssistants, and a consultation staff 
which gives part-time service to the proj 
ects. This consultation staff at the pres 
ent time nsists of William 5. Grav, 
Universit. Chicago Willard C. Olson, 
University of Michigan; Roy F. Street, 


Sel ool, Battle Creek: 
State University: 


Mich 
other 


and Clifford Woody, University of 


from n ans 


od tors has been provided on specifi 
“1 ts of the programs as thes develop 
( tnir eneral policies are being ob 
served mst development of these proj 
mets 
In rder to seeure the ugvhness 
necess t ect, the hegimning 
ait stance with a small unit and 
t] mited number of students. 
e heginnit s made with a rela 
ly small grouy faculty and staff 
} t others ictivels 
| ces is st ulated nd i 
n ti ] fee It grouy 
tside assistants serving onlv in 
— 
| roiect ia reanized that the 
‘ process should continue 
4] xperimental or demonstration 
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these demonstr 


other 


In addition to 


projects, certain curriculu: 
search activities have been recently 
pleted or are still under way: (1) as 
vey of innovating practices in rur 


schools, (2) publication of 


reading and of a syllabus for teache 
training institutions dealing with th 
phasis upon character outeomes in el 


bulleti: 


methods 


tion: 5) preparation of a 


instructional materials and 
lating to safety education; (4) pre; 
instructional 


tion of a bulletin of 


methods dealing with t 
aleoholie 


eotie drugs; and (5 


terials and 
effects of beverages and 1 
publication ort 
bulletins relating to the conservation 


natural resourees (a story of Michig 


natural resources for sixth-grade 
and a bulletin of teaching suggestions 
science, and « 


tenchers of veography, 


in junior high sehools 
More detailed descriptions of the act 
ities deseribed above may be seeuré 
Eugene B. Elliott, Supe: 
Publie 
Heaton, Direetor, Divisior 
Curriculum Research of the State Dey 


Publie 


Michigan, the latter of whom prov ile 


writing to 
tendent of Instruction, 


Kenneth L 


ment ot Instruction, Lansit 


foregoing information, 


Univers fy of Missou) Nt dies. lt 


igutions based upon data collected 


nu state-wide testing program of 


school pupils are contemplated. At 


present tive high school freshmen 


h school seniors are being tested 


the Ohio State Psychological Test. | 
high 
school 


IS. Data on 18,000 school set 


and 10,000 high freshmen 

With the psychological test score 
information is eolleeted as the high s 


pupil’s rank in seholarship in his 


school graduating class, his future ed 


| 
Vo. 
Ol 
Ralph W. Tyler, ¢ 
ican, Occasions] oid | 
te 
|: 
period. 
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lans, and his voeational choice, ular field has in each case been 


member 
following studies are planned, of 


the main committee, In 
m the data secured from the test instances each member of the ma 
yram: mittee has been assisted by a subcom 
‘rediction of university success ac mittee drawn from the vicinity of his 


to test seore and hig school residence, A common procedure has been 


to submit the tentative manuscript to a 


ability, high school scholarship, 


reviewing committee for final revision 
ances for university success for 


\s many 
high school seniors grouped nc 


as two or three hundred persons 


thus have contributed to the preparation 
to their future educational plans. of a single syllabus. These persons usu 
hrequeney of the various vocational allv included representatives of the State 
f high sehool pupils, grouped ae Rdueation Department, of state normal 
uv to occupational scales, compared schools, and of publie school supervisory 
frequeney of the same oceupa and teaching staffs. 
reported by ie United States 
eported by the United Stat \ recent handbook for rural elementary 
schools in social studies represents a trend 
est abilitv, high school scholarship : 

en la SHIP, toward grouping previously isolated sub 
nees for university success for the . , 

" jects. However, a complete breakdown of 

t groups 1 entioned in the preced 


; traditional subjeets is not expe Le 


tement, 1 
suggested that ‘*teachers find: it 

lest ability. high school scholarship, 
practicable to alternate and combine thi 
incees Tor university success for 1 
Work in history and peogrri 


hool uu making various oceu 
and grades. Logical sub jeet-ma 
| choices, such as, teaching, law . : 
lationships would be develoned 
ete, 
ent units are studied. For exan | le, 
nformation was provided 
Saupe of the University of Mis . 
life is followed a stud 


fe in the early days (primitive m: 


( rriculun Publication More clear-e it evidence of the trend 


ward ? Tene ‘ iS fr a° 
ilt to review briefly the numer 
Informal Teachin Series 
lum bulletins of the New York Peaching valent 


culars have bee sued 
lueation Department. The va 


hy tl 
hdueation NVISIO These 

vilabi, bibliographies, circulars, vation Division, The 

handbooks, outlines, courses of ious aids and suggestions su 


reports of research studies re graphy, materials and 


varied and extensive nature of Orma " use of textbooks, ' 


activity of the Depart perative m activities, and community 
There are, however, certain ehar and school relationships 

stics of these publications which are \ significant adaptation of the elemen 
of note. it 1 at aterial has been pro 
syllabi and other eurrieular bul vided by the R dueation Divisio 

excepting bibliographies, have been uit ilar use } one- and two-room 
«| under the direetion of commit | rh uggestions are made for 
The state Supervisor for the partie ol I grades and alternating units of 


if 
nay 
re- 
‘ Ter 
dur 
ome 
t os cliftic the 
rr t Cl 
slementars 
« present vi 
tins. has a bibli 
| 
| 
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study. Certain units are designated for 


odd vears and others for even ve 


eryday 


School Children’ points to the 


ars, 
\nalvsis of the EF Behavior of 
Eleme 


nem! for a 


nta 


hetter regulated program in 


the school and in the home to avoid over 
fatigue, to provide proper reereation, to 
furnisl proper food, to develop good 
| its of eating and cleanliness, to pro 
vide adequate health protection, and to 


fill the 


Lips which exist between the home 
and school pro rims, 

ilar provisions for secondary 
school pupils show 


evidences of some of 


have been noted for 


tre nls that 
pupils, A 


ninth-vear 


eurriculum outline 


social studies combines 
cCivies, economi citizenship, and eduen 
tional and occupational opportunity, The 
offering of this f 


ind the 


ision 


urse of study 


eourse by any 


is optional. English syllabus 


in industrial arts 


represent separate subjeet publieations. 


\ very significant and possibly far 


renching movement is found in the se 


ondary sehool 


English is 


eurrieculum reorganization 


during each vear 


stre sseq 


Pupils are required to pursue one three 


vear and one two-venr sequence of sul 
jects. Suggestions are made relative to 
the choice of subjects to constitute a se 
quen rhis reorganization is designed 


o give pupils an early acquaintance with 


subjects, guidance and eoun 


seling, and a later « mphasis upon sequen 
tinl study and the development or **in 


erests, needs and ultimate oh je etive 


It is evident that little integration ex 
ists hetween sul jects or gene al fields in 
the eler entary, as well as in the seeond 
arv-school publications. Units of instruc 
tion are yuested within certain subjeet 
limits But, if teachers are to develop 

1 | ( und MeCormick, Mary 
\ Univer ty f the State of New 


EDU 
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units of instruetion sufficiently cor 
include several subjects, 


hensive to 


tinent suggestions are not to be four 
the State Department publications. 
Another research study 


lliah 
that 


relating to T) 


Small School’ shows, among 


things, in schools having an enr 


ment below 200 to 250 ‘‘there is a st 


traditional 
offerir 


ing uniformity ... of 


jects and a very meager 


the newer, practical subjeets se! 


below 300 to 350 enrolment’’, One 
vrentest needs, as an aid to the imp 
ment of eurriculums in small high sel < 
is the eonsolidation of small units 2 
larger schools. The small high s 
working independently ean do but lit 
in the direction of eurriculum dev > 
ment to meet various pupils’ needs, 
out an exhorbitant expenditure. 1 
study contains an excellent bibliog: ( 
pertaining to a number of aspeets of 
small high school. 

This information was provided 
Philip A. Cowen of the Department 


Vew York Re 


Eduentional Research 


search {ssociatior 


Association of N 
York State, organized in 1928 for the 
prose of 


encouraging and promoting ‘ 


eational research through 


publicat 
like 


endeavor, held its se 


meetings, investigations, and 
of cooperative 
annual luncheon meeting in Syra 

December 26. The president, Haro! 
French, district superintendent of sel 
The I 


were rei 


in Albany County, presided. 


of fourteen new members 
those present were introduced during 
lune heon, 

program consisted of three pa 


Warret 


Coxe of the State Education Depart: 


Procedures ’’ by 


wall High & 


State 


Soper, Wayne W 
Albany The ¢ 
York, 1935), pp. 80 ti 


The Si 


niversity of the 


| 
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reh Suitable for Different Eduea 
Personnel’? by Harry P. Smith of 
University; and ‘*What Has 
to Offer in the Solution of Prae 
Problems in the Loeal School Sys 
L. Kulp of the Ithaca Publie 


s, Considerable diseussion followed 


per In order to give the whole 


ership the henefit of the papers 


t was decided to mimeograph them 


stribution to all members of the 


tion, 


rs elected for the ensuing vear 


Goldthorpe of the University 
; A. L. Maxon, of 
Publie Schools, 


The secretary-treasurer, Wayne 


ester, | esident 


nectady vice 


Soper, State Edueation Department, 


es a three-vear term of office. 


Re 


portant curriculum projects are 


Bi 
i” lahoma, 


vav in Oklahoma. The most por 


revision of the 1932 


rtains to a 


of the State Course of Study in 


Elementary Grades. The State Board 


ition at a recent 


meeting ap 


veneral plan whieh sul 


was 


| for the revision of the elementary 


studs 


this plan provides for a diree 


general chairman in the state de 


ent of edueation, a state central 


consisting of representative 


erintende nts, 


principals, and 


chers), de partme ntal commit 


nil subeommittees of tenchers for 


s subjeets and divisions of courses 


tter fields. The plan 


e subjeet-m: 


ended to the State Board differs 
that which was used in the program 
sion in 1929-30, in that the state 
ded into eurrieulum districts cor 


nding to the six state teachers’ col 


ions. Each district is made the 


fer Tor one or more subject matter de 
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Within the 


ulum centers are being set up for courses 


partments, district, eurric 
and subjects within the field represented 
A departmental chairman has been ap 
pointed in each distriet to direet the re 
vision of the course of study in his par 
ticular field. 


Another variation in the present plan 


pertains to the appointment of county 
trv-out and reviewing committees whose 


duty it will be to eriticize and evaluate 


tentative instructional units prepared by 
subeommittees: 


the various county try 


out and reviewing committees consist of 


representative teachers from different 


sizes and types of schools in the 
The 
member of this committee. 

The 


cember 10, 


eounty 


county superintendent is usually a 


state central committee met De 
and adopted certain policies 
and procedures with respeet to carrying 
out 2 state-wide program two-year 
period, 


The 


program 


state director of the curriculum 


is J. A. Holley. 
Codperative Pennsyl Projects. 

Cooperative aetivities on the part of the 
Publie 


and 


Department of Instruction with 
other 
vielded 


Vania ’s provrTram 


ngencies organizations have 


much in developing 


(Among the 


Pennsyl 
more sig 
nificant of these enterprises are the fol 
lowing: 

1. Completion of the Pennsylvania 
a cooperative study of higher and 
secon lars school re lationship made by the 
Association, the De 
Publie 


This study was financed 


College Presidents’ 


partment of Instruction, and 


sel distriets. 


by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching, and a final report 
to be issued by that organization is now 
being prepared, 


2 Cooperative development of parent 


education setivities in conjunetion with 


iE 
' 
| 
| 
ie, | 
ns 
| 
cs, 
| 
| 
| 
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the Pennsvivania Congress of Parents and Musicians, and other agencies and org 
renchers, the State Federation of Penn zations in setting up an aceeptabl 
svivanin Women, and a number of inter vram, based on a study of the situat 
ested agenmes and organizations, These S. Study of civie units in eodperatin: 
tivities | ‘ ilted in a State Couneil with the Civies Research Institute, W 
ent | ition. ington, C., of whiel L. J. O’Rourk: 
\ field study of worker’s education directar 
netion with t Affiliated Sehoo 
i ‘ tilinte hools %. Preparation of a program of sig 
nal nit ats r is study 
‘ ud) suving for the ible schools in 
— and tion with the State Couneil for the B 
tht tl deve I nt a tenching 
> Department of Welfare, and Departr 
nd has resulted in reater 
of Healt] \ bulletin on this subject 
reciatior f the problem of learning 
been prepared, 
on the part W kers’ gr ips and in the 
10. Cooperative study of certain 
elopment of n e effective techniques , 
pects of prison edueation with the D 
! 
irtment of Welfar 
A stud f safety education with 
ll. In eoéperation with  edueators 
t le clubs, the State Department 
throughout the State, ineluding « 
il s, ft State Department of 
= : und university groups, an effort is be 
nevenue, the State kepartment of Labor 
mde fo inventory oneoming voutl 
nil ire afr ernor tC ommittese 
purpose of this investigation is t . “ 
eover the extent to whiel the eduent 
Out this investigation 
program is now functioning, and 
eve us progran 
and means of adapting it more near 
ohw sufet) ‘ ition ims the 
serve the people of the Commonwealt 
This is part of a studs rovram cond 
4 \ «tf tion pieture precin 
n eooperation with the College P 
tion, codperating with the Payne Fund, = 
dents” Association. 
! State Federation of Pennsylvania 
: > The development of a State 
Women, the Pennsvivania Congress of I2. The development of a State 
Parents nd Tenchers. and other roups of firemanship training eooperatit | 
ft jperation with Edgar Dale of Ohio with the State Fireman’s Associatior 
State U1 ersit this cooperative progralr rainin eo! 
in selected areas throughout tl tate 
‘ n 40 Pennsvivatr communities 
| ne the s l vear 1934-35 lj. Cooperative study with the Psy 
6. A stud f programs relating to logieal Corporation of an English Us 
(‘ross, Ant Tuber losis Ass ciation, the has heen published hy the Corpor: t 
Kmerven Child Health Committee. the nd effort is now being concentrate: 
I ‘ ad f Health, and other agen le velop ne tenel g procedures 


ies 14 \ COOpPerative study of the hl 


7. A study of the relationship of school program for rural schools and its ex} 
mus rvanizat ns sucl as bands, te mental use in selected one-room sel 
paul performers The Department has under elose superviston and eareful ¢ 
eoopernted vit the publie school music untion One hundred one-teacher sel 
uuthorities, with the State Federation of purtiery ated in the first year program 
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\ codperative study of secondary 1. The development and installation of 
standards has been launched with modern courses of study on a state-wide ' ) 
State Principals’ Association. basis. 
(n outstanding feature of the ® The unification of the various school ' 
State program has been the organization — programs from the kindergarten throug! 
eal secondary school principals’ the colleges. 
es for the cooperative study of school 2 The improvement of the professional i 
- Forty such groups an aoe outlook of teachers and the raising of the i 


standard of teachers, 
information was forwarded by 


t. The development of a basis for a : 
il. Bristow, Direetor of the Curri : | 
continuous program of curriculum-mak 
Bureau. 
ing 
( ‘ Revision in Teras.—During 5. Increased knowledge and interest on 
e when they were receiving pro the part of citizens, 
tely smaller pay and carrying a The entire state is at present organized, j 
loud than ever before, the teacl and teachers in all types of schools are at ' 
Texas, through their State organi work during spare hours on this move 
egan a movement for the better ment. Lay groups are participating alse 
the entire publie school program. No edueational undertaking in the state 
were joined in this effort by the has ever met with such wide-spread en 
State Board of Edueation. State Super thusiasm and support, for it s realized 
ent L. A. Woods made this program that this is the first effort to develop an | 
tl najor objective s of his admin adegq inte state svstem of education 
t n, and the coll yes and universities The State Departme nt af Education has i 


tie » unde 
enthusiastically it the inder issued two bulletins the 1934. and the ) 


\ detailed account of this mov 1095 


numbers 
ippears in the Twenty-Eighth Bi 
: rhe Committees on Pr etion ron 
it port of the State Department ot 
ized n the s mer t yor} 
n 
! ne the present school ve nh Se ny 
recent social, industrial, PCononie, 
‘ : the eooperation ill te hers in the field 
ntal « inges ake such a 
During he summer of 1056 tentative 
nt imperative These factors have : 
ses of study will be produced throug 
indergoing changes in geometrical 
A the efforts of the classroom teachers, the 
ile edueation has gone forward by 
Cor ttees on P ! tion nd the Ex 
et al progression. 
ecutive Cor tte se will be il 
hecomes necessary to have a program 
able for use in ceertaim ols iring thr 
luention definitely directed toward 
training of citizens who can not onls 
en spe Sery t] eut Con 
pate intelligently in the complex a special se he Exe 
mittes s publisl monthly a ¢ 
nditions as they find them, but who pus ne nthly a 
1 ‘ } et eh are norted 
arnestly devote themselves to the in \ nw re rel 
ress it fields. ae ts of 
ent of these conditions. In short lds, it 
) al and research pnroieets 
ust be a close functional relation mental tenching, and resear proje ! 
hetween the schools and citizenship eneral 
The major aims of the present under This information was forwarded 
nye re as follows \\V A. St ole Co-Direetor of Currienu! 


4 

| 

| 
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f cul ietivity in Utah. The cur rending, speaking, and writing (an 
riculum offerings in) Utah secondary tional grammar) in the light of felt 
schools have been seriously and funda and abilities. 
mentally affeeted during the past five 8. Provide considerable experier 
vears by the national trends in curriculum pupils’ evaluation of their own 
revision, others’ ideas, and the expression thy 

State courses of study, prepared in a The Home Economics Department 
large measure committees of teachers prepared an extensive surve 
ind supervisors, are radical departures on what high sehool girls aectuall 
from those prior to 1930. In 1983 the doing and would like to do in their | 
Utah State Course of Study in Social The purpose of the survey was to det 
Studies was developed. It was issued mine needs in the revision of hom 
under the name of Social Studies, and ing courses, The results are now 
rey lnaeed courses in history, economics, so studied by committees of home eeor 
ciology, ethies, civies, and geography. It teachers in an effort toward revisir 
attempts to provide a fused course, organ stute course of study. 
izing its content materials into basie units The State Direetor of Voeational 
through a six-vear articulated program. ention and Industrial Arts is now 

In 1955 the State Course in English university course in Principles of 
was issued It like wise Was pre pared bey riculum Construction with special 
tenchers and supervisors, working with ence to industrial arts and the indus 
stuff members of the State Department, voet rogram. This instructior 
ind presumed to be a continuous six-vear be d through summers 

rst based on areas of | ipil interest courses tl is coming summer. This 
The course outlines the following ste ps as department is working on a plan f 
Suggestive of its content and method yanizing industrial arts pupils ints 
ology: on a state and national basis. The 

1. With 4 ipils determine areas or pla envisnges a rich eurricular and ext 
tenus of interest ricular body of materials that will 1 

= in extensive bibliography of enhance the \ il of the mstruct 
ench selected interest. program represented, 

Promote extensive and some inten Severnl less extensive experiments 
ive rending for ideas, understanding, and eerned with types of correlation « 
tions, partments are under way. Corre 

Having seeured ideas, create rich between English and social studies s 
rel sit itions for the use of these ideas to be the most eomm mn trend. 
ind’ evaluations, The reeent and frequent diseussi 

+. Inas lar manner, offer opportuni ‘*integration’* in secondarv-school 
ties in written situations, nes are bearing fruit in Utah s ; 

6. When ipils have read, spoken, o1 The Blaine Junior High Sehool, Gr | 
written, they have pr ibably revealed their District, Salt Lake County, is now 
needs and abilities, and have offered third vear of an integrated progr: 
tenchers opportunity for constructive which its purpose has been to use *‘*t 
diagnoses terpretation of our social world’? as 

7. Teachers, through counseling idea Rather arbitrarily, and 


students, prepare a remedial program of with pupil eounseling, the seventh 


4 
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for studying 
The 


Europe, 


responsibility 
Greek 


grade is studying Latin 


nterpreting the world, 
larly Italy, and the ninth grade is 
The 
n tenth grade to study the 


with Latin America. pro 
lls for 
orld, the eleventh grade to deal 
vlo-Saxon-Teutonie world, and 

le to study the American 

grade asked itself what 
should be 


o that it might honestly, sympa 


nation leeted 


ul aceurately interpret the 


\merican yp ople 


, this geography ; the 


musie, and literature; edu 


ife: religion; government; 


rT ents of the 


npartn 


school partici 


ximately onee a month, or at 
fn unit, each department 
a black 
ctivities and studies it desires 


all listed side by 


an assigned column on 
| en these ure 


whole vo 


members as a 
program, making revisions, 
duplieations, and elarifving 
al contribution of 
making 


enthusiastie swing toward 


iwement exere ses at the close 


culmination of senior-class 
r activities 18 in progress in many 
Programs interpreting citize 
place of the school 


adul lueation, 


we, the 
socrety, 
developed and favorably 
the patrons, 


hool, Spanish Fork High 


he writing and presenting of an 


opera, which was formerly en 
an extra-curricular activity, the 
rrieular activity fora part of each 


Music, 


econoniics, 


iln ost 
Sin inl 


elueation, art, 


very department. 
home 


studies, 


industrial arts, 
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and business, all find a rich opportunity 


a part in this a 


to play 


This 


etivity. 


information was provided by 
Kx. Farnsworth, direetor of secondary 
education, 
Veu The first number of the 


cation Diae vf appeared in November, 


Jou nals. 


and is to he monthly, 


July and August. 


published except 


during It contains sum 
maries of significant articles from leading 
publieations, The 


Arbor, Michigan, 


managing editor 


and lay 
Ann 


Prakken as 


professional 
editorial office is at 
with L. W. 
The 
vear, 


subscription price is two dollars a 


kd al 


in January. It is 


first number of 


stracts appeared 


published five times a year, with approxi 


mately eighty pages per issue, each num 
ber containing some 250 abstracts, It is 


the plan to abstract materials from a wide 
and to 


sourees, 


variety of edu ational 


classify such summaries under thirty-two 
The editor is Norman 
Fifth Av 


subseription 


separate headings. 
Powell, 
New 


at 2.0 
The 


vear, 


with offices 
York City. 


dollars a 


The Journal of Psu 
‘arl Murehison = of 


choloay, edited by 
Clark University, 
orcester, Massachusetts, has been estab 
lished to promote prompt publication of 
aterials. As 
manuseript is aecepted for publication it 
is printed and two 


psychological n soon as 
hundred copies are 
When one-f 


ilated, the signa 


sent to the author. 


volume has been te in 


subse ril ers wl oO may 


The 


tures ure sent to the 


file the binder 


nubliention, cy witl 


{ 
cost of | 


length of the man The subse 
volume. 


kd 


initintes 


tion price is five an 
cational 


ation the 


| 
| 
a 

| 
| 

| 
ort 
strv: ete, to be 

imt 

the ta 
ustruet price is for 
tment 

= 

il 

te.. 
re 

ne “ut ) t of the 

sh. 


nits 
loot 
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er f this journal with the Ohio 
Board Magazine J. B. Tietz is 
wit lices at & West Fourth 
t, Cineinnati, and M. M. Chambers 
t Jackson Plaee, Washington, D. ¢ 
ns us ¢ sulting editor The sul 
tion price t non-members of the 
State Association of Boards of Edu 
n is one dollar per veal 
thee Tas the We 
ationa / earch Issues f the 
nned tentativels r 1936 are 
ntal and Physieal Development of 
bs Student Account 
Personnel. and Guidanes April; 
f La nin Crome Metl 
1 Supervision Hlistory 
lueatior nd Comparative Eduea 
Ovt er ind ** Mental Hygiene 
‘ 
Chief of Tlome Eco Service. 
ence Fallgatter is the new chief of 
econo! s education service in 
ent Home Eeonomies Division 


States Office of Edueation. 


! tir ief fier the reé 
Adelaide S. Bavlor last Or 
} h of Lette or 
hv a decree of the Ger 
! f | atior i German 


f the international ex 
tere tror ] | en lias 
e Get! n center in 
lar I es n other eoun 
itions non-Grerman 

n si id not e forwarded 
e Ce but to the 
nm ntr The German 


Kronprinzen 
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Jun 


Twelfth 


Iligh 


Annual Junior 


or School Conference. 

High School ¢ 
ld at the Sehool of | 
New York 


An exhibit of the 


ference will be he 
ention, 

14. 


igh school pupils will be 


University, Mar 
and work of jur 


presented 


ty 


B 
this 


Hetings, In 


number of lepartment 


December 


error was made in giving the titles of t 
recent bulletins of the School of | 
tion, Indiana Universitv. The e« 


titles are The Old World Histo 


and Moral | 


Brief Sur 


of Present-Day Religious and Moral |} 
ention in the Sel is of Countries Ot 
Than the United States of America 


The St 


ate 


of Eduent n Rhode Island, has I 
wh i survey of the schools of Provider 
ind a statewide survey of the 


P 


eh «1 


undertaking 


llabama. | 


of the \ 


bama State Department of Edueat 
during the vear 1934-25 has been te 
termine the minimur financial needs 
the 018 Du in the dey ression 
funds | ive heen sé lin ted that se] ie 
many counties and in the smaller 


‘term on 


eral relief n spite of the great eurt 

ment in sularies fl d other expenses, 
The first ste p in determin ne the 1 

mum needs was to set up a balanced 


cram, ineluding all of the 


essen 


under the following major headin 
tenchers’ saluries transportation, 


other eurrent expense, and cay ital out 


or debt service, It was 


necessar 


estal lis} 


uniforn 


plan 


deter 


mining these minimum needs in ¢ 


eounty and eitv school system. 
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Se) sal 
stre 
Ol Indiana Universi : 
: 
| 
Background of Re trat 
(li 
Ps 
of Rhode Island. Department 
tion 
dere ‘ 
school 
lant. 
the \ chiet resex 
ln | 
beer, 
Nchool ¢ 
man M 
entral 
tries ADT 
school child 
office is at Berlin NW 40, - 
Ufer 15. 


e first step in determining the need 
olaries of teachers was to calculate 
nber of teacher units to be allotted 


school system. The method of 


tion used in eonneection with the 
inlization plan did not work satis 
ly in sparsely or densely populated 
In the new program, a correction 
nsity of school population was 
il to be desirable. Careful study 
| that where there were elem¢ ntary 
schools having an average daily 
ince of 200 or more pupils, admin 
ve practice was far more significant 
termining the size of the school and 
her of pupils per teacher than was 
f population. Therefore, no cor 
ir density was necessary for such 
Moreover, in view of the limited 
s which eould be allotted for trans 
tion. it was found desirable to allow 
teacher unit for each one teacher 
1 which the county board of educa 
nmended as im} ractical to dis 
nue. Exeept in isolate d instances, no 
teacher schools are approved with 
than 10 pupils 

hools, aside from one teacher 
ls, having an average daily attend 
to 200, it was found necessary to 
t two pupils from the average num 
Is allotted per tence r for the 
f counties falling below the 
! r middle roup in density 0 
ion, and to deduct five for the 
sparsely populated counties. It was 
found necessary to add two for the 
f counties falling about the middle 
and to add three in the most 

ely populated counties and cities. 
etermining transportation needs pre 


|, in some respects, even a more diffi 


problem beeause previous research in 
field had heen more limited. The best 
ure of need and eost was finally 


1 to involve the following steps: 
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1. Determining a transportation satura 
tion index; that is, setting up & measure 
to show how far the transportation had 
been earried in any county. 

2. Determining the density of trans 


ported pupils in each county. 


Determining the actual cost of trans 
portation per pupil per ; 
county, then arranging the counties into 
10 to 15 groups based on density of 
ported pupils, and finding the average for 
each group. 

1. Making necessary corrections in th 
average cost based on the transportation 
saturation index for each county. This 
adjusted figure was found to be the most 
satisfactory figure to use as the allowable 
cost in the Minimum Program. 

The calculation of the allotment for all 
other current expense, and for cay ital out 
lay or debt service was fairly simple, eac 
allotment being based on a uniform per 
centage of the average salary n ulti; lied 


county. 


These facts and ealeulations constituted 
the basis for the educational appropria 
tion measures passed unanimously | the 
lecislature a few months ago. 

The teachers of ma are now en 
vay lin manv of the prelir nary activi 
ties looking toward an intensive study of 


urrienlum problems. Full participation 


t vet a fact. but large numbers are 


ne 

engaged in study under the guidance of 
their own leaders or under extension 
teachers fron nstitutions Onlv an ap 
proximation of the number cooperating 1s 
ivail ble it this writin but a eonsers 
tive estimate is a total of 2,000 teachers 


ot a long-time program, This city em 


nlovs approximately one thousand white 


1 
e | 
| 
by the number of teacher units in each 
0 ee This figure is exclusive of Birmingham, 
phase 
teachers. 
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Several counties of the state have set 
pre ams this vear which inelude all 
respective units. 


DeKalb, 


thy tenchers of the 
Among these are Covington, 
Shelby, Sumter, Eseambia, and Lamar. 


other eounties have some teaching 


Plans are under eonsideration for a 


urriculum stud 


ance of 
the State Department of Edueation and 


with the ecobperation of the higher institu 


This statement was prepared by E. L. 


Director of Administra 


lowa Child Welfare Research During 
154-1955 the lowa Child Welfare Re 


search Station eonducted research in the 


following divisions: | nutrition, (2 
anthropometry and physical growth, (3 
child) psvehologs childhood eduea 
tion, parent elueation, (6 charaeter 
education, and 7 cooperative studies 


in\ swing other niversity departments 
Only studies will be listed which were not 
reported in the February, 19535, issue of 
this department 

1. The following studies are typical ot 
those carried on in nutrition: **A Study 
Needs of Young Chil 
dren,’’ ** A Studv of Anorexia in Young 


Children,’’ and ** The Relation of Man 


nese to Convenital Debility 

Th major emphasis physical 
vrowt during the past vear has been 
ed m completin t number of 
major studies mm the field of the evalua 
tion of 7 hwsi nl status These stuciies are 
being summarized in two volumes, one 
dealing with the researches concerning 


ferent mensurement 


techniques, for the purpose of measuring 


phvsical status, and the other devoted to 


standards for 


the presenting of the 


| Vol. 


mulated in the Station. With the 
pletion of these publications, a nun 
studies will be continued in these 
fields for the purpose of furthe 
the techniques presented, 

\ new field has been opened up 


this last venar, 80 far as stucdlies in pl 


growth at the Station are concerne: 


is the analvsis of all of the mensure 


taken at the Station by the methy 
factor annalvsis. The first phase 
study, which has just been cor 


makes it quite evident that this 


methodology is capable of bringin 


light a number of facts concerning 
eal growth which have not been mi 
before 


studies with this method of analvs 


in unv objeetive forn 


be prosecuted throughout the me 


veurs 


The investigations undertaker 


mental deve loy ment, 


develoy ment, infant psvehology, aes 


developme nt, inl and rsonnlit 


mental hvgiene. F 


vel pment, 


most part, these researches fall int 
terns of prog ms built around « 
OF content, althoug! 

vesti ns somewhat n ré 
in approach. All ages from birth ¢ 
lescence have been studied Rot 


section anid sequent nl-menasurement 


vis have bese used 

Typieal studies in the field of 
development are 
nana Differing School 


Analvticeal Study « 


rence 
ments,’’ **An 
Expressive Use of Language a 


school Level,’’ ** The Influence o 


‘Growtl in Int 


Environment on Mental Growth,’’ 


Study of the Mental De velo] ment of ¢ 


dren in Foster Homes,’’ and **A 
Value of 


Types of Inteiligence Tests for 


parison of the Prognosti 


it 
1 
' 
ra 
‘ < 
Morphet, State 
sonalit 
tal 
ted 
child psychology Materi 
the hev lings: 
| 
‘ nt 
if 
the | 
tain 
tes 
th tacts, 
‘ q 
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Achievement on it Group of hy the Preschool Edueation Research 


nage Children. Committee. 


lies in the field of motor develop Typical studies in this field are: ‘*A 
‘*The (pplication of the Van Collection of Stories for Two-Year-Old 


’**A Syllabus in Nursery Edu 


Test of Laterality to Children of Children,’ 
wl Age’? and ** The Relationship ention,’’ ‘*The Contribution of an 


en the Spontaneous Use of Play Orphanage Preschool to the Development 


Motor Co of Children,’’ and ‘‘A Seale for Use in 


atus and the Growth in 


ition of Two- and Three-Year-Old Estimating the Ability and Effectiveness 


ren.’?’ of a Nurserv School Teacher.’’ 
5. The researe rogram i arent edu 
Studies in aesthetic development are: ». The research program in pare ed 


cation includes studies in the capacities 


Measurement of Musical Develop 


\ Test of Reproductive Tonal and equipment of adults for learning, ob 
cs veprodue om 


tives o wis of 
\l rv for Preschool Children, and jeetiy f learning and need the 


learner, nature of the ‘earning process in 


Effect of Individual Training 
tie Voeal \bil t\ of Preschool 


adults end relative effectiveness of differ 


ent learning programs, and influence of 


factors in the home environment upon 


nles of studies in social and per . 
I child and adult development. In all of 


t\ development are: **An Experi 


these studies the problem of adequate 


1 Study of Social Behavior Stimu- 
menusuring instruments enters. At 


times 


in Young Children by rtain Play it has appeared desirable to place special 


Vaterinis,’’ **Studies in the Sense of 


emphasis upon this feature, and such in 


‘*The Companionships of Pre 


’ vestigations may be classed as studies in 
Children,’’ and ‘*A Study of Ag 


measuring imstruments. 


ssive and Submissive Behavior of Pre 


As indicated in previous reports, many 


| Children. of the studies have furnished data and 
Some of the current problems which are materials immediately useful for building 
» conducted with newborn infants more effective learning programs. These 
‘The Amount of Motility of materials are made available to supervis 
. nty-Three Newborn Infants,’’ ‘* The ors and leaders as rapidly as they ure 

bution of the Amount of Motility developed. 
een Two Nursing Periods,’’ The Typical studies in parent edueation 
on of Motility in Young Infants to are: ‘**The Significance of Valid Child 
lomperature,’’ and ‘* The Develop Development Principles for Parent Edu 
and Training of Bladder Control in eation,’’ ‘*A Study of the Knowledge 
nts.*’ and Attitudes of Parents of Preschool 
Many of the studies listed under this Children,’’ and ‘*A Study of Transfer 
ne might be classified equally well able Elements in Interviews with Par 

r **Child Psyehology.’’ lHlowever, ents,’ 

n studies dealing with such topies 6. Work in eharacter edueation was 
acher techniques, teacher-child eon made a part of the curriculum of the 
ts, and the uses the child makes of his University in 1923. An Institute of Char 
ronment have been set apart under acter Research was authorized by the 
above elassifieation. Researches in State Board of Edueation in 1927. Be 


field are coérdinated and integrated ginning September 1, 1931, the investiga 


| 
> 
— 
The 
| | 
| 
| 
Hut 
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tion and teaching of character edueation 


were continued in the Lowa Child Welfare 


Research Station as being the most appro 


priate division in the University for the 


Typieal studies in character education 
nelude: **A Study of Affeetive Conflict 
in Delinquent and Non-Delinquent 
Bovs,’’ ‘*‘Some Effects of Institutional 
Life on Delinquent Boys,’’ and ‘*‘ Per 
sonal Attitudes of Delinquent Boys.’’ 

7. The Station has secured the coopera 


tion of other University departments in 


research Work in art psvechol 
ov, speech pathology, physiology, and 
dental hygiene was in progress during 
the vear 


The I wa Child Welfare Research Sta 


tion mere ising] hecoming the eoordi 
nating center for research in connection 
with the children’s institutions under the 


Board of Control. On July 1, 1952, defi 
nite cooperative affiliations were estab 
shed hetween the lowa Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at Davenport, the State 
Juvenile Home at Toledo, and the Sta 
tien The joint appointment made by 
these institutions and the Station of one 


staff member in child psychology was con 


tinued during 1934-1935. In addition to 
the jomt appointment if the child psy 
ol gist, the Roard of Control has su} 


plied one additional full-time assistant 
psvechologist, paid ty the Board of Con 
trol to enrryvy on el nieal and research 
work in these institutions codperatively 


with the Station. 
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On February 1, 1954, this coéperative 
work was centralized by the establishment 
of a Department of Psychology of the 
Board of Control. Through this central 
department the eodperative research of 
the Station was extended to include all of 
the children’s institutions. The two stats 
orphanages at Toledo and at Davenport, 
the Training School for Boys at Eldora, 
the Training School for Girls at Mitchelj 
ville, the Institution for Feebleminded 
Children at Glenwood, and the Hospital 
for Epilepties and School for Feebk 
minded at Woodward were ineluded jy 


this group of extension laboratories of th 
Station. 

The jeint activities of the Department 
of Psychology of the Board of Control 
and the Station also embrace studies 
carried on in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Child Welfare of the Board of Control 
in relation to children placed in foster 
homes, 

Projects being eondueted in the chil 
dren’s institutions inelude: studies in 
mental growth as related to environment, 
influence of foster home on menta 
growth, physieal growth studies on chil 
dren and infants, infant psychology, at 
tudes and emotional stability, delin 
queney, edueational achievement, 1 
tion, parent edueation as applied t 
tage mothe rs, and a coop rative pres 
project. 

This department is indebted for 
nhove statement to Dorothy E. 


of the Station. 


q 

| 
1 


the 


